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of mind which he had never known amid the distracting cares of 


—_——_—__—_— government, and tasted the sweets of absolute and unes ntrolled 


NEW-YORK ANTIQUITIES. 


HISTORY OF THE OLD STUYVESANT MANSION, 


authority, which his factious subjects had so often dashed with the 
bitterness of opposition 

‘No persuasion could ever induce him to revisit the city—on the 
contrary, he would always have his great arm-chair placed with i 
have not yet attained to the respectable age of eighteen, have, back to the window which looked in that direction, until a thick 
by coming on the stage too late, missed the enjoyment of many grove of trees, planted by his own hand, grew up and formed a 


privileges and pleasures of which we, their seniors, have freely par screen that effectually excluded it from the prospect. He railed 


BY 8. WOODWORTH 
Tue rising generation, in the city of New-York, those who 





taken. Few, very few of them, can ever boast of having skated continually at the degenerate innovations and improvements mitre 
on ‘ Stuyvesant’s meadows” in the winter, or of catching gully-fish duced by the conquerors—forbade a word of their detested language 
for bait, in the little gullies and creeks which meandered through to be spoken in his ta uily—a | rohilution re ily «ve since None 
them, in summer; both of which we have done, *“ many a time, and of the household could speak any thing but Dutch—and even order 

ed a fine avenue to be cut down in front of his house because tt con 


oft,’ we regret to confess, when we ought to have been at church. 
































3ut, oh! the fleetness of human enjoyments, and the mutability sisted of English cherry trees !''**** 
. of all sublunary things! A spirit (ef what character we will not Che good old Dutch festivals—those periodical demonstrations 
7 attempt to say—whether it bring “airs from heaven, or blasts from” of an overflowing heart and a thankful spirit, which are falling into 
the other place, belongs to wiser heads than ours to determine—but sad disuse amor vy fellow-citizens, were faithfully observed in the 
, a spirit of “ questionable shape”) has stalked through this city with mansion of Governor Stuyvesant. New-year was truly a day of 
giant strides, and laid waste almost every thing that bore the features open-handed lilx tv. of und revelry, and warm-hearted cor 
of antiquity. Some of our sapient editors callit “the spirit of pub- gratulatton—when the : eemed to swell with genial good fel 
lic improvement.” There is certainly much virtue ina name; but lowship, and the plenteous table was attended with an unceremont 
= a rose— the proverb is somewhat musty,’ and we were speaking : ‘ ous freedom, and honest broad mouthed merriment, unknown in 
of “ Stuyvesant’s meadows,” over which, at the present time, floats fort to be immediately put in the best possible state of defence. ‘The these days of degeneracy and refinement,"***** 
we a combination of odors somewhat different from the otto of roses. — jostile squadron. after t CP sa aslicit aediates which His remains were deposit ithe family vault, under a chapel 
We have said “ over which,” for where, alas! are now the mea- they did not smmediatcly obtain. arrived in the harborof New-York | Walch be had prot erected on his estate, and dedicated to St 
a dows alluded to? Buried—like the portly person of their original on the twenty-sixth of A t The governor thereupon. dis Nicholas, and wh ‘ nthe identical spot at present occupied 
; proprietor—buried, “fathomsdeep,”’ beneath earthtowhich they were patched a polite note to the | sah ee rsiting to know || bY St. Mark's cl h, where hist stone is still tobe seen, Ths 
R, ever before strangers! They once stretched their verdant surface the re anal their ipproa h: to which ¢ wl Nichols returned ©®*4™ rower sit call has ever contunued in the yer 
between a number of sloping eminences, on the summit of one of an answer the f wing d with smons to surrender on session of | ‘ nts, by the uniform integrity of their 
which, was erected, about the y« ir 1660. thee untry-seatormansion- and honorable terms - e t t t erence to the custor nets that 
house of his excellency, Peter Stuyvesant, the last Dutch governor Stuyvesant promised a reply the next saine: and. inthe wecam | PTOCemee tn te old tun have proved themselves worthy of 
ot the province, now called New-York. This edifice is still stand time, convened the e« Ma ind ur ster : lle was a rave their tri tor M t mt oft has the rm been 
— ing; but owing to the march of improvement, it appears to totter on soldier, had lost a leg in the service of his country, and was desir haunted att t enterprist ey ers, in quest of pots 
7 its ancient base, for the earth around it having been removed to fill ous of defending the place by all the means in this power. Hk of gold ni to have been burt y the ol wernor— though Lean- 
7 upthe adjacent vallies and hollows, it now presents the appearanceex- therefore, refused to make known the liberal terme of the eummons |. learn that ar ft » have ever been enriched by their re 
7 hibited in the engraving* in the nextcolumn. The north-eastcorner, either to the inhabitants or the burgomasters, lest they might be in “C@?Ches—and who ts there among my native-born tk low-citizens 
it will be seen, has actually been undermined, and fallen down from duced to capitulate. The people were called togethe r at the stadt. that does not remember, w in the mischievous days of his bey 
the commencement of the second story The building is an oblong house, in Dock. now Pearl-street, at the corner of Coenties [Coun hood, he conceived it a great « X} tto rob tuyvesant orchar 
square, of brick painted yellow, comprising two stories, with a hipp- tessis] lane, and informed of the governor's refusal to give up he ona holiday aftern 
ed or gambrel roof. It has two fronts, one facing the west, the On the second of September, the burgomasters came into Thus farourextract Now, the ire interesting facts, ple mt 
other overlooking the East river. The latter is the one here and demanded to eS one inl, Sloe en Ua ly related ! w ter mer wn we were in the habit 
presented, it being a south-east view of the house. Its site mav be a iit of se rt ae : “sib = a a bere mac rae oe for our he t sake ! rist taneorly hour to take i stroll 
found ona map ot the « ity, a little east of the point where the First act. and all its cor Reh neces “i n the f 1] a > dav ur Wl se with a friend tt I t ill Pount to prekK tn I mes for 
Avenue and Fifteenth-street intersect each other, It is stilloceupied, yeteran, having resolved on a Vigorous resistance, sent the British OUF table, we well rene r speculatt nthe | ‘ cet of 
- we believe, but whether by any of the Stuyvesant family, we are eommissioners a lor g letter, vindicating the justice of the Dutch those verdant mou f earth which abounded in that part of the 
not informed, claims to the territories which they occupied in this country, and his || COU™**3. and Which were evidenti the result of nual labor Cur 
Peter Stuyvesant, the last Dutch governor of this country, enter- determi: ition to support the ; . friend thought the to be the remains of revolutionary entrenc! 
ed on his administration the twenty-seventh day of May, in the year in the mean tink he wever, the terms offcred to the governor were |) ™™**' but we attributed them to the researches of money digge 
1617. The inroads and claims upon his government kept him con- published throughout the country by the English themselves, ina 284 still believe that opinion to be correct. This region, however 
stantly employed. New-England, as well as Maryland, alarmed proclamation encouraging the people to submit, and promising them ' 8° longer country. It is intersected with streets and avenue 
‘ his fears by their rapid increase ; and, at the same time, Long-Island aj] the privileges of British subjects. ‘This device had the dk sired 88d cut up into squares, like a checker-hoard Phe city has exter 
was claimed for the dowager of Sterling. The Swedes, too, were effect; and the honest governor, being thus invaded by a foreign ed in that direction till the Stuyvesant rear nots te longer out of 
continually encroaching upon Delaware. They took the Dutch enemy. and not only deserted, but even threatened by those on whose | C@¥"s and, were the old governor still living, ity 1 be difficult to 
fort Casimir, now called New-Castle; but it was re-taken four vears friendship and assistance he haddepended, perceiving that resistance place his great arm-chair in any position that would not aflord him 
afterwards by an expedition from this city, commanded by Stuvve would ante occasion the wanton effusion of human blood. finally ™ me prospect of t! growing Babel 
santin person. Another four years brought fresh trouble from agreed to the appointment of certain distinguished citizens to meet Should anv of our readers feel a curiosity to visit this venerable 
the Maryland claims; and no sooner were they settled, than new the British commissioners. and conclude a treaty for the surrender Tain before its final destruction takes place, which is an event that 
encroachments were made by New-England. Of ail these difficul of the colony This instrument, which con prised twenty-three © ust shortly happen, their most pleasant route would be up the 
ties Stuyvesant informed his masters at length, in a letter, dated articles of the most liberal nature towards the Duteh, was soon rati- Bowery and Third Avenue to Stuyvesant-street ; then down the 
the twenty-first of July, 1661, in which he also mentions that the fied and sianed by bot! parties, when the English standard floated latter to the First Avenue, where they will find themselves within 
king of England had been solicited to invade their territories over the battlements of Fort Amsterdam, which name waschaneed three hundred yards of the building. Allen-street affords a more 
Early in the year 1664, having first made a treaty with the states- to that of Fort Charles, and subsequently to Fort George direct course, but not so pleasant. 
, general, the merry morarch, Charles [L., in a fit of good humor The terms of capitulation were so satisfactory to the people, that 
gave the whole province, then possessed by the Dutch. in America, very few of them left the country in consequence of its ¢ nge of FUGITIVE SKETCHES. 
to his brother James, Duke of York, his heirs and assigns, &c. Of  pyasters Even Governors Sturvcesnt himecif” cave the authen 
— this, the duke, being in want of money, sold all that part which in-  gj¢ historian from whom we have gathered and condensed these fact THE SUBSTANCE OF A JTARY OF SICKNESS, 
nd cludes the present state of New Jersey, totwo of hi . les, ended his days in peace on his own estate, situated about a mile ys W i 
a Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret The remaining part ofthe anda half eastward of the city-hall—fit is about two miles duc OxE fine forenoon in the early days of May, a few years since 
roy hy poi nergrewtiend dip hage N pehorPse re ae r of te n eth ust |—w hich said estate Is now possesse 1] lbw Nicholas [ left my books, after a yee ment of several hours, and leoking 
ke Jerse a eke 1} a phils } a ane r ally from the isle of and Peter Stuyvesant and their two sisters, the ladies of General up to find the course of the wind, started upon one of those rapid 
ed : : amed his recent purchase \« Nicholas Fish and of Benjamin Winthrope, his descendants of the walks in its very eye which are so peculiarly a refreshment after t 
ae But it sometimes requires more than two persons to consummate = fifth generation closeness of a shut room A moist, steady breeze came fr hie 
i abargain. Inthe present case, Governor Stuyvesant, who perhaps i aici bias n. if not more authentic, at least more face- | south-west, driving before it the white fragments of the disper 
. had not been consulted on the sulyject, though he well knewthatthe tious. alludes to this estate in the following humorous manner. , clouds. The air was elastic and clear. A freshness that entered 
2 negotiation was on foot, signified his resolution to hold on to the Most of our readers will readily recognize the style of “ Knicker- | freely at every pore Was coming up mingled with the profuse scents 
premises, and not ‘‘budge a single hair’? The consequence was, bocker’s History of New-York.’ of grass and flowers. The colors of the new, tender tohage, wer 
elf, that Charles had to dispatch an armed force to subdue the country No sooner had that high-mettled cavalier (Peter Stuyvesant) particularly soothing to an eye | sined with close attention, and ¢! 
cs and give his brother possession, consisting of four vessels of forty signed the articles of capitulation, than, determined not to witness | just perceptible murmur of the drops shaken from the trees, and the 
ne, or fitty guns each; having on board about four hundred soldiers, the humiliation of his favorite city, he turned his back on its walls, peculiarly soft rustle of the wet leaves, made as much music as a 
This alarming fact was communicated to the burgomastersincoun- and made a growling retreat to his ‘bowery,’ or country-seat, which relaxed mind could relish. Altogether it was one of those rarely 
us cil, by Governor Stuyvesant, on the eighth of July, who ordered the was situated about two miles off, where he passed the remainder of tempered days when every sense 1s satisfied, and the mind is content 
ad . * Drawn by A. J. Dav ae his days in patriar etirvement. There he enjoyed that tranquillity . to lie still with its common thoughts, and simply enjoy. I strode on 
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with an exhilarating vigor and elasticity of step 
was freely and strongly swelled, and every nerve vibrated sensibly 
with pleasure. 

I had proceeded, perhaps amile—my forehead and neck bared to 
the wind—my coat thrown open, and the blood, from the combined 
effects of exercise, and the raw damp atmosphere, glowing in my 
cheek with the most vivid color of health, when I sawcoming towards 
me, with a feeble and slow step, a patient from a private hospital 
Lie was a man apparently in middle life, but wasted by sickness to 
extreme emaciation. His lip was colorless, his skin dry and white, 
and his sunken eyes had that expression of inquiring earnestness 
which comes always with impatient sickness. He raised his head 
and looked steadily at me as [came on. My lips were open, and 
my whole air must have been that of aman in the enjoyment of the 
most energetic animal vigor. I was just against him, striding past 
with a springing step, when, with his eye still fixed on me, he half 
turned, and in a tone of inexpressible meaning exclaimed, ‘‘ Merci- 
ful heaven! how well heis!’ 1 passed on, with his voice still ring- 
ing in my ear. ‘ How well he is,’ haunted me like a tone in the 


air. Itwas repeated in the sound of my tread, in the panting of my 
heart. | felt it in the beating of the strong pulse in my temples 


As if it was strange that I should be so well! I had never before 
realized that itcould be otherwise. It seemed impossible to me that 
my strong limbs could fail me, or the pure blood I felt bounding so 
bravely through my arteries could be reached and tainted by disease. 
? If 1 ate, would it not nourish me ? 
If I came out in the pure, free air, 
would not my lungs heave, and my muscles spring, and my face feel 
the refreshment? I threw out my arm for the first time in my life 
with a doubt of its strength. I clenched my hand unconsciously 
with a fear that it would not obey. 
it was difficult to breathe; and even my strong step, that was as 
firm then as a giant’s, seemed, to my excited imagination, already 
to have become decrepid and feeble 

1 walked on, and thought of death. I had never before done so 
definitely. It was like a terrible shape that had always pursued me 
dimly, but which I had never before turned and looked steadily on 
Strange! that we can live so constantly with that threatening hand 
hung over us, and not think of it always! Strange! that we can 
use a limb, or enter with interest into any pursuit of time, when we 
know that our continued life is almost a daily miracle ! 

Sut how difficult is it to realize death! How difficult is it to be 
lieve that the hand with whose every vein you are familiar, will ever 
lose its motion and its warmth! that the quick eye, which isso rest- 
less now, will settle and grow dull! that the refined lip, which now 
shrinks so sensitively from defilement, will not feel the earth lying 
upon it, and the teoth of the feeding worm! that the free breath will 
be choked, and the forehead be pressed heavily on by the decaying 
coffin, and the light and air of heaven be shut quite out, and this 
very body, warm and breathing and active as it is now, will not feel 
uneasiness or pain! [ could not help looking at my frame as these 
thoughts crowded on me, and I confess [| almost doubted my own 
convictions—there were so much strength and quickness in it—my 
hand opened so freely, and my nostrils expanded with such a satis 
fied thirst to the moist air. Ah! it is hard to believe that we must 
die! harder still to believe and realize the repulsive circumstances 
It isa bitterthought at the lightest. 


Liow should sickness come 
1 slept, would it not rest me ? 


that follow that terrible change 
At the time U speak of, my health had been always unbroken. 


Since then | have known sickness in many forms, and have had, of 


course, more time and occasion for the contemplation of death. 1 
have never known resignation, With my utmost energy, 1 have 
merely been able to look upon it with quiet despair, as a terrible, 
unavoidable evil. Twice | have believed its approach certain— 
once under the miserable and depressing exhaustion of a long ill- 
ness, and once in perfect, unshaken health. In the first instance 
after severe suffering for weeks, | overheard the physician telling 
my mother that [ must die, and from that moment the thought never 
left me. A thin !ine of light came in between the shutters of the 
south window, and with this one thought fastened on my mind, | 
lay and watched it, day after day, as it passed with its imperceptible 
progress over the folds of my curtains. The last faint gleam of 
sunset never faded from its damask edge without an inexpressible 
sinking of my heart, and a belief that] should see its pleasant light 
no more. Iturned from it when even imagination could find it no 
more there, and felt my pulse, and lifted my head to try my remain- 
ing strength. Andthen every object, yes, even the meanest, grew 
unutterably dear to me—my pillow, and the cup with which my lips 
were moistened, and the cooling amber which | held in my hand and 
pressed to my burning lips when the fever was on me—evervthing 
that was connected with life, and that would remain among the liv 
ing when I was gone. 

It is strange, but with all this clinging to the world, my affection 
for the living decreased sensibly. | grew selfish in my weakness. 
} could not bear that they should go from my chamber into the fresh 
air, and have no fear of sickness and no pain. It seemed unfeeling 
that they did not stay and breathe the close atmosphere of my room 
—at least, till Twas dead. Howcould they walk round so carelessly, 
and look on a fellow-creature dying helplessly and unwillingly, and 
never sheda tear! And thenthe passing courtesies exchanged with 
the family at the door, and the quickened step on the sidewalk, and 
the wandering looks about my room, even while | was answering 
with my difficult breath their cold inquiries ! there was an inhuman 
carelessness in all this which stung me to the soul. 

I craved sympathy as I did life, and yet I doubted it all. There 
was nota word spoken by the friends who were admitted to see me 
that I did not ponder over when they were gone, and always with 


Every muscle | 


If 


I drew a deep breath, to feel if 


| rarely absent. 


an impatient dissatisfaction. The tone and the manner, and the | 
expression of face, all seemed forced, and often, in my earlier sick- | 


| ness, when I had pondered for hours on the expressed sympathy of 


some one I had loved, the sense of utter helplessness which crowded 

upon me, with my conviction of their insincerity, quite overcame 

me. I have lain, night after night, and looked at my indifferent 

watchers; and oh, how I hated them for their careless ease and 

their snatched moments of repose! I could scarce keep from dash- 

ing aside the cup which they came to give me so sluggishly. There 

was such a cold cruelty in their eating and sleeping in the presence | 
of a dying man! 

It is singular that with all our experience of sickness, we do not | 
attend more to these slight circumstances. It can scarce be conceiv- | 
ed how an ill-managed light, or a suppressed whispering, or the 
gratification of a healthy appetite, in the presence of one whose 
senses are so sharpened, and whose mind is so sensitive as a sick 
And perhaps, more than all these 
I remember 


man’s, irritate and annoy him 
to bear, is the affectedly subdued tone of condolence. 
nothing which I endured so impatiently. 

{ think I would rather die untended in the open air, than be 
abandoned to a professed nurse. There is something horrible in 
their cold, unfeeling assiduities. They are always old, and you 
cannot forget, when their skinny hands touch you, how many have | 
taken their nauseous medicine from them, and died, leaving no im- 
pression on their minds, but that their hireling services were ready 
for another. Oh! to hear the same unvaried monotone, drilled by 
the wear of years to an unconscious and wretched imitation of 
feeling, asking the same eternal questions, hour after hour—to 
watch the recurrence of the same vulgar personal habits—to see | 
the same withered, wrinkled face leaning over you in offices for 
which the ministry of angels were scarce delicate enougl—to shrink | 
from the habitual touch of their dry fingers to’ your pulse—to see 


| them tasting, with their yellow lips, the delicacies sent you, or 


handling the cup from which you are presently to drink, without 
the power to utter a word of the disgust that is smothering your 
very heart within you—this is what the sick sometimes suffer, when 
their friends think they have done all they could do for their 
comfort. 

I awoke on the second morning after the hope of my recovery had 
been abandoned. There was a narrow sunbeam lying in a clear 
crimson line across the curtain, and I lay and watched the specks 
of lint sailing through it, like silver-winged insects, and the thin 
dust, quivering and disappearing on its definite limit, in a dream of 
wonder. I had thought not to see another sun, and my mind was 
still fresh with the expectation of an immediate change. 1 could 
not believe that 1 was alive. The dizzy throb in my temples was 
My limbs felt cool and refreshed; my mind had that feel- 
ing of transparency which is so common after healthful and sweet 
sleep, and an indefinite sensation of pleasure was trembling in 
every nerve. [thought that this might be death, and that with 
this exquisite feeling of repose [ was to linger thus consciously with 
the body till the last day ; and I dwelt on it pleasantly with my de- 
I felt no regret for life—none for a 
friend even, or my passionate pursuits 1 was willing—quite wil- 
ling to lie thus for ages. Presently the physician entered. He 
came and laid his fingers on my pulse, and his face brightened. 

You will get well,” he said, and I heard it almost without emo- 
tion. Gradually, however, the love of life returned, and as I rea- 
lized it fully, and all the thousand cords that bound gfe to it vi- 
brated once more, the tears came thickly to my eyes, and a crowd 
of delightful thoughts pressed cheerfully and glowingly on me. 1 
will not attempt a description of my succeeding feelings. No lan- 
guage can do justice to the pleasure of convalescence from extreme 
sickness. The first step upon the living grass, the first breath of 
the free air, the first unsuppressed salutation of a friend—my lip 
trembles while | write down these thrilling recollections. 

Some years after, an intimate friend and fellow student of mine 
was attacked with a malignant fever. He had taken it in the city; 
und returned to the small sea-port town where we were studying 


done. 


licious freedom from pain. 


with its symptoms just developing. It was soon detected by an in 


telligent physician, The news spread, and with it a universal 
panic. "The mistress of the house where we lodged refused to keep 
hin; and after searching in vain through the town tora place where 
he might be nursed, | laid him in a waggoen, which | had some diffi 
culty in procuring, and drove to a deserted buidling upon the sea- 
shore, which had formerly been used for a pest-house, a mile from 
any human habitation. Here I spread his bed upon the bare floor, 
in a corner of an upper room, and bringing what conveniencies | 
could procure from the terrified towns-people, commenced the new 
at The last 
Fred was a clear hearted spirited fellow, but the sense of his « 
The 


ind unplastered walls, the yielding floor, the want of every comtort 


Was Verv necessary 


‘ 


offices nurse and comforter 


perate condition pressed upon him overpowermgly decayed 


to which he had been used, even in health, struck cheerlessly to 
it was difficult to 


by 


added to his entire abandonment 
1 mace 
which my food was brought daily to a spot a 
life 


his heart, and, 
bear with even a becoming manliness in arrangement 
distance from 


The law of the 


short 
the house, and we commenced our solitary 
state, attaching a penalty to all communication with the inhabitants 
of a pest-house, would effectually have confined me, had [ felt any 
disposition to hold communion with others, and with the exception 
of my walks to the place where our food was deposited, | was 
Even then, if Fred was awake, he waited for my 
return with so nervous an anxiety, that 1 could not find it in my 
heart to loiter. 

The first, and the second, and the third days passed lingeringly 


away, and the fever assumed its most alarming aspect. Poor Fred 
grew weak and distressed, and looked into the face of the physician 
with a questioning earnestness he had not the courage to express. 
I followed him out on the fourth morning and asked his opinion. 

“He must die,” said the kind man; “it is a dreadful disease, and 
there is little hopeof any one on whom it seizes.” 

His eyes filled as he spoke, and he felt my pulse and asked me if I 
was well. I had scarce had time in my constant care, to think of 
my own safety. The only attendant of a querulous and fastidious 
sufferer, whose pillow must be changed with every feeling of weari- 
ness, whose hot temples must be constantly wet, and, more than all, 
whose mind must, by every devise of fancy, be constantly diverted 
from itself, how could I find leisure for reflection? I did not, and 
though the conclusion was not newto me, the sad tone in which the 
question was asked sank into my heart like ice. It was no indefi- 
nite foreboding. With my horrible dread of death, forever, even in 
health, pressing on me, it was but thrusting nearer to me a frightful 
but familiar shape of horror. I could not put it by. As I entered 
the room again, its stifled closeness oppressed by breath, and its bare 
and comfortless desolation made my spirit shrink fearfully from the 
idea of sickness there. And as I stood over the bed hesitating in 
what manner I should tell the terrible truth to my friend, it seemed 
to me that I could feel the subtle miasma creeping into my veins, 
and my knees trembled, and I lost for a moment the power of utter- 
ance. Fred stretched out his emaciated hand, and for the first time 
I shrunk from it. He had lain hours of every day on my bosom 
while I repeated poetry to him, and wiled him from his dismal 
thoughts, and now I could not look on his soiled and coarse cover- 
ing, and his face spread with livid spots, without an inconquerable 
loathing. With a shudder which shook my whole frame, I suffered 
him to draw me down upon the bed, and taking his head on my 
lap, | parted his hair and repeated from Byron those exquisite lines, 
beginning, 

** He who has bent him o’er the dead, 
When the last ray of life has fled,” &c 

I chose the passage to lead his thoughts to the subject, and pre- 
pare him for the melancholy disclosure, but he seemed to avoid it 
resolutely. 

“Beautiful,” he said. faintly, when I had finished, and pressing 
the hand whieh lay in his, he requested me to go on. 

Instead of resuming it, I turned the conversation upon death, and 
finally told him, in a tone of assumed composure, that he would die. 
He turned his eyes quickly upon me as] spoke, andstruggled a mo- 
ment for breath : 

* Die!’ said he, in a voice like a stifled scream ; “ die !—impossi- 
ble!” and he buried his face in the bed-clothes as if he would hide 
himself from the terrible conviction. 

For some days and nights afterthis he lingered, growing weaker 
and weaker. He had subdued his feelings till he could look upon 
his approaching death with tolerable composure, and he now lay 
quietly on my bosom, hour after hour, without turning his eve once 
from the spot of the sky that was visible through the ill-closed win- 
dow. He sometimes slept, and then, though I was sick for want of 
rest, and weary as I had never before known weariness, the thought 
of the contagion which every hour fastened more closely on me, 
rushed upon my mind, and preyed upon it like a vulture, with an ever 
restless tenacity. I had little opportunity for such thoughts in the 
day time, for then Fred was always awake, and it required a strong 
effort to pay him that constant and cheerful attention which is so 
difficult when the frame is exhausted; but at night the cool breezes 
quieted him and he slept. 

The moment there was no necessity for exertion, I sat down by 
the open window, and gazing out upon the bay, or up to the clear, 
still sky, abandoned myself to my ‘perpetual thought. It came in 
many different shapes. Sometimes I fixed my eye upon a distant 
vessel, slowly traversing the horizon with the moonlight lying soft 
and mellow upon its sails, and an inexpressible yearning to it, as 
something connected with the living, stirred sickeningly within me. 
And sometimes I gazed till midnight on the stars, and while an in- 
definite sense of their glory and number crowded on me, I shrunk 
from the thought of mingling my clogged and earthly spirit, so soon 
and so unprepared, with their intense purity. There was a severe 
holiness in their beauty which rebuked and humbled me, and I clung 
to lite with a still closer affection. Sometimes I laid my head on 
the decayed window, and listened to the sound of the waves and the 
whisper of the wind in the grass, and a chill heaviness stole upon 
heart as I thought how soon my ear would be deaf to their 
familiar music. It seemed impossible that there could be no healing 
in that delicious breeze, no medicine in the verdure that was send- 
ing up its night-fragrance so freshly. [ could scarce suppress a mur- 
mur that the cool. sweet air should not arrest disease, and bring 
health on its fanning wings. And sometimes I looked up to the 
steeples and roofs of the distant town, Iving distinct and silent m 
the light of the full moon, and outcast as I was, avoided and de- 
serted by all those who slept healthily beneath them, I felt as if my 
very soul leaped to them in strong and unextinguishable affection 
And not these 


my 


And my triends, ene by one, came into my memory. 


lone, but the meanest human being with whose face ] was familiar 
ind those whose acquaintance was within my reach, and even they 
who had wronged me, and whom I might have forgiven—I forgave 
them and loved them all in my boundless desire. 


The contemplation of death when in health, is very different from 
that The natural strength of the mind unafiected by 
disease, overcomes the disgust of burial and decay, and sends it for 
ward to the dividing of the affections and the soul’s coming destiny. 
I will not, [have no right to describe my feelings at the thought of 
and seeing those in whom my best 


in sickness, 


dying in that solitary place 
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affections were bound up, no more. I knew that I could not, ex- | stout, with twenty pigeons fluttering about him (for Joseph, amongst 
cept by a miracle, escape the pestilent contagion of that room, and I | other fancies, was a great pigeon fancier,) and two or three pet 
believed that when Fred was gone, and the excitement of duty tumblers or fantails perched on his shoulder. In short, every thing 
could sustain me no longer, I should lie down on the same bed, and 
die miserably and alone. The thought unmanned me. I went out 
when I could no longer bear it, and while Fred slept, I walked to 
and fro upon the beach beneath the window, till the beauty of the 
night and the melancholy break of the waters on the shore restored 
me to my quiet despair. 

I will not prolong this recital. On the fifth day, the physician, 
who had abandoned for some time all medicine but such as would 
soothe him, was surprised to find an evident change for the better. 
The fever had turned, and in a week his eye was clear and his pulse 
firm and regular. By that inscrutable Providence which so often 
protects those who are most exposed to danger, my own health was 
still preserved, and after a tour to the lakes in company, we sat down 
once more quietly to our studies. 


down to the fat yard dog and sleek tabby cat, seemed emblems of 
rural plenty and English independence ; meet appendages to the 
sign of the Foaming Tankard, which swung in creaking magnifi- 
cence from a post in front of the dwelling. 

By far the most interesting inmate, however, of this small village 
hostelry, was one, whose whole appearance formed the strongest 
possible contrast to the rest of that flourishing establishment. Mary 
Walker, the only child of the good landlord's only sister, was a tall 
thin young woman, with a pale, mild, serious countenance, great 
simplicity of dress and manner, and a general delicacy both of look 
and demeanor, belonging partly perhaps to ill health, but so much 
connected with a natural elegance of mind, that it hushed even her 
boisterous uncle, and his boisterous customers, into something like 
gentleness ; just as the presence of a born gentlewoman might have 
ition rites et aaa done, if it were possible to fancy a born gentlewoman seated in the 








VILLAGE SKETCHES. tap-room of the Foaming Tankard. 
= : To say the truth, the tap-room was a place that Mary seldom 
THE RUNAWAY. visited. The noise, the talking, the singing, the smell of tobacco, 
BY MISS MARY RUSSELL MITFORD or even the odor of the famous Sandleford beer would have kept 


Ove of the most retired-looking spots in our thickly-peopled neigh- her from that well-frequented resort of the thirsty souls of the vil 
borhood, is the pretty little nook called Sandleford Green; a small, lage ; even if the dread of encountering some of her many lovers 
very small patch of green-sward, formed by a casual receding of the | (for Mary had as many suitors as Penelope, ) had not been sufficient 
fields at a place where two narrow shady lanes cross each other, | to hinder her from putting her foot across the threshold. 
leaving just room enough in one angle for a clear mirror-like pond, | The cause of Mary Walker's many conquests might be found, 
with glorious old thorns dipping into it from the surrounding perhaps, (at least, she certainly thought so, )in the circumstance of 
hedges, whilst a village pound inclosing a noble oak, occupies an- her being a rustic heiress, having just so many hundreds of pounds 
other corner, and a third is completely overshadowed by two large as made her a great match in her own degree; the cause of her 
horse-chesnut trees, standing like sentinels on either side of a being, at two and twenty, unwedded, and unlikely to wed, will tak 
gate, which leads through a short, deep lane to the only dwelling | rather more telling, although the story be short enough, and com- 
within sight or hearing. No spot is, apparently, so entirely out of mon enough too. 
the way, and out of the world, as Sandleford Green! And yet the | Joseph Dobson had had a son, called William, as unlike his fa 
well-beaten footpaths, two or three of w hich, striking in different | ther as possible ; a gay, lively, mereurie! spirit, too quick, er as his 
directions across the fields, meet in this spot as a common centre, in- poor mother used to say, too clever to learn, too ready at many 
timated that the little green was a place of some resort, as indeed it | trades to stick steadily to one ; and so full of varying schemes and 
actually was, not so much as a thoroughfare, but from its own inde- changeful resources, that every body except that doting mother felt 
pendent attraction. The one solitary and unostentatious tenement convinced, that in spite of William's acknowledged talents, his des 
of which it boasted, being famous all through the country for its | tiny would prove unprosperous. 
home-brewed ale: the fine Sandleford beer, most emphatically The only chance for its being otherwise, lay in his strong affee 
called strong, holding so high a rank amongst the consumers of that | tion for his fair cousin, Mary Walker. Her influence over him 
formidable beverage, that people sent for it far and near; and the especially after the death of his fond but misjudging mother, who 
liveried groom of two or three neighboring squires might often be | had fostered his wild and expensive habits, by supplying him with 
seen galloping on their thoroughbred hunters to seek this only money for their indulgence, formed the only counteraction to his 
liquor worthy to wash down their master’s Stilton, at the same mo-| natural and acquired unsteadiness of character. Even his father, 
ment that poor Dame Wheeler's little girl was crossing the style although knowing him best and fearing him most, looked forward 
for her sick grandmother's daily half-pint; and half the rustics in) with some degree of hope to the period when he should be quietly 
the parish pouring in from north, south, east, and west, toenjoy in married to Mary; and she herself (how strange it is, that the mild 
Joseph Dobson's own tap-room, or beneath his honeysuckled porch, est and most reflective woman should be so often carried off her feet 
their own less moderate potations. “ First come first served,” was by the giddiest wild-gouse of a man!) she herself idolized him; over 
Joseph’s motto, and although our moral Boniface was on the whole | turned all the disinterested objections of her uncle and guardian, 
a man of impartiality, it is doubtful whether he had not some plea-— to risking her money and her happiness with so flighty a swain, and 
sure in keeping the lacqueys in attendance, and the grandees whom even laid aside much of her own timidity to hasten as far as her na- 
they served in expectation, whilst he administered to the wants of tural modesty would permit, the proposed union. 
his humbler and more sociable customers. A chuckling, bustling, On the very evening before the intended marriage, William, who 
merry knave was our landlord, and a free spoken ; had a vote for amongst his other caprices, was frequently subject to the fury of 
the county, which he regularly bestowed on the opposition candi- jealousy, was seized with a violent fit of that amiable passion, the 
date, be the ministers whom they might. Joseph thought no honest object being no other than George Bailey, my lord’s game keepe r,as 
man could ever vote for the ministry; that was his creed—owed no good-natured a fellow as ever lived, and a constant visiter at the 
one a shilling, and was too confident in the power of his ale to sign of the Foaming Tankard. He had brought two tame phea 
have anv dread of the magistrates and the license act:—‘ Old Sir sants asa present to Mary, who was known to be fond of pet poul 
Thomas can’t finish his dinner without a glass of my beer,” thought try; ‘‘a wedding present,” as he had whispered at parting, and 
Joseph; “and I may be as saucy and independent as I please.” Mary unluckily had admired the beauty of the birds. 

Whatever might be the merits of the Sandleford ale, of which I * You like the birds for the sake of the giver, Mary,” said Wil 
confess myself nowise qualified to judge, holding beer in all its va- liam, chafed at the warmth with which George had shaken hands 
rieties as an abomination even more flagrant than the other detes- | with her in the moment of departure, and the mingled blush and 
table drinkable called wine—whatever might be the charms of Jo- smile with which she had received his whispered farewell; “ you 
seph’s beverage, there could be no question as to the beauty and are thinkingof the master’s good looks, of his gay plumage, and not 


picturesqueness of his habitation. of the birds. 

It was a high, narrow, tower-like house, with chimneys like tur- “ The master thinks little of me, or I of him. You are quite mis 
rets, and every sort of gable-end and inequality of which a building taken as to both of us,” replied Mary 
is capable, harmonized and enriched by an old vine, which after “You admire the beauty of the donor,’ pursued William perti 
creeping up one side of the house nearly covered the roof, garland- naciously; you talk of the pheasants, but you are thinking of him. 
ing the very chimneys, and wreathing its luxuriant abundance of “Not I, indeed!” exclaimed Mary. 
leaf and fruit and tendril wherever a shoot could find place, until “ But you are, I say, madam,” resumed William, withincreasing 


it fairly hung over on the other side—until its rich festoons nearly violence. “George Bailey is the beau of the parish, as you are the 
met the branchy honeysuckle, (Milton’s “twisted eglantine,”)which | belle. We all know that; and, for my poor part, I think it a great 
climbing up, shaded a rude, but fanciful and airy porch, such as is _ pity that you should be separated.” 


often seen in Wouverman’s pictures, adding grace and lightness “If you think so, William,” said poor Mary, and then, unable to 
even tothem, Nor was the garden which reached on one side toa finish the sentence, burst into tears 

small meandering brook, the large garden, full of beds of vegetables * Well, madam, if I think so’ — 

and berry bushes, almost hidden by wide flower-borders, very nicely “ Then—oh William! William' how cruel this is, when you 
kept; or the long strip of beautiful greensward, the meadow, or- know that I love you, and nobody but you, in this wide world ! 
chard, or plersure-cround (for it might pass for either of these.) “If L think so, madam, then—pray finish what you were going to 
With its fine grove of old fruit trees, pear, plum, cherry and apple, say. There is n thing I hate so much asthese sort of scenes,” 
terminated by its smooth bowling-green and goodly arbor, at all un- “Then,” said Mary, resuming her firmness, ‘‘ we had better part.” 
worthy of the picturesque dwelling to which they were appended. “ Certainly, madam, we had better part, | agree with you per- || 


The territory behind, a miniature farm-vard, with stabling for two, | fectly,” said the intende 1 bridegroom, walking out of the house 
cart-room for one, a commodious cow-shed, and pigsties, goose- without listening to the threats of his father, the remonstrances of 
houses, and hen-houses out of number, its populous duck pond, | his sisters, or even the gentle assurances of Mary herself, that 
and its abundance of noises—horses neighing, cows lowing, calves neither George Bailey nor she had ever thought of each other. 

bleating, pigs grunting, geese gabbling, ducks quacking, cockscrow- Joseph Dobson stormed, his little daughters fretted and wondered, 
ing, hens cackling, and doves cooing—was also a lively stirring and poor Mary cried; but all fully expected that that night at supper- 
scene, especially when animated by the presence of mine host, port-| time, or at latest by peep of dawn, William would re-appear, repent, 
ly, sturdy and comely, an excellent representative of hisown brown and be forgiven; for a temper “ which carried anger as the flint 


about the place, from the two rosy smiling lasses, his daughters, , 


doth fire,” had the redeeming grace of being eminently sweet and 
sunshiny, especially after one of these sudden storms ; so that Mary, 
after feeling the exceeding delight of reconciliation, used sometimes 
to wonder whether she should like William as well, if he were al 
ways quiet and civil like other people. Mary cried, expecting to 
be comforted ; but the comforter whom she expected did not arrive 
| The evening passed away—the night—the next morning, that 
' which should have been the bridal morning '—the day—the imtend- 
ed wedding day! and still no tidings of William, His father traced 
him to London; and then came a report that he was gore on board 
ship; he had had such a fancy in his boyhood engendered by read 
ing Robinson Crusoe ; and then came rumors of shipwreck, at first 
doubtfully listened to, but gradually believed, as, month atter 
month, and year after year glided by without any tidings arriving 
of the unhappy fugitive. Surely if he had been alive he would 
have written, was the secret thought and feeling of all. 

In his own home, long absence had produced its usual effect, and 
things had returned to their ordinary course with little reference to 
the life or death of the young man. His father, first immoderately 
angry, then intemperately grieved, had resumed his former jovial 
temper and bustling habits; his light-hearted sisters had ceased to 
hope or fear, or lament ; and his old companions had well nigh for- 
gotten that he had ever existed. Forgotten indeed he was by every 


body except poor Mary, who cherished his memory with the gentle 
sadness of a young widow, and turned from love and lovers with 
the fond fidelity of a dove that has lost its mate. Never was heart 
more devoted and true: as Ben Brown, the fat exciseman, and 
Aaron Keep, the lean shoemaker, and tall Jim Ward, the black 
smith, and littl Bob Wheatley, the carpenter, besides at least a 
score more of rejected suitors, could testify—George Bailey being 
nearly the only young man in the parish who had never made Mary 
Walker an offer, having, within three months of the pheasant pre 
sent, brought home a very sufficient reason for not doing so in the 
shape of an exceedingly pretty black-eyed wite. Poor Mary! she 
would have done wisely in following the example of the rest of the 
world, and forgetting William Debson; but, as she used to say, when 
urge don the subject she could not 

Meanwhile time rolled on, and it was now some years since any 
thing had been heard of him. May was drawing towards its clove 

that loveliest month, which joins the spring flowers with the sum 
mer leaves. The country was in its prime of beauty, and Sandle 
tord Green, with its pearly bunches of hawthorn overhanging and 
reflected in the clear bright pond, the horse chestnuts covered with 
their pyramidal flowers, the golden broom skirting round the mea 
dows where the young lambs were at play, the orchard one gloW 
of blossom, the lilacs and laburnums scenting the arbor, and the 
honeysuckle perfuming the porch. Sandleford was the sweetest 
and prettiest of all country places; and Mary was standing under 
the hone y suckle, looking at the blue sky and the green grass, and 
the flowery fruit-trees so gay in the sunshine, and thinking how 
Wrong it was in her not to be happy; when all on a sudden the 
good landlord advanced from the farm-yard with a troubled coun 
tenance, calling for Mary and Bessy and Kate, a mess of milk, a 
jug of ale, and a bottle of brandy. “ There's a man lying dead ot 
|dying in the cart-house,” added he; “make haste, lavses ! 

Mary, catching at the hope of life, hurried into the house to des 


patch some messenger for medical assistance ; hie daughters flew 


to his assistance, and half the customers in the tap-room followed 
with instinctive curiosity to the cart-house. 

The man was not dead ; and mine host and little Kate were ad 
ministering, or rather offering (for he seemed incapable either of 
speaking or swallowing,) their various remedies 

‘Whocan he be!” said Kate; “what can have brought him here 

How should I know, child?” replied the man of the Tankard ; 

‘ts a poor famished wretch, as you sec, Who | suppose could craw! 
nofurther. But I think he'll live! He's looking about him! and 
he seems lik« ly to come to. Get you? cousin's smelling bottle 
Bessy ; and don’t crowd round him so, good folks! Why even 
Neptune has crept up to him, and is half smothering the poor 
wretch. That looks as if it was somebody the dog knew 

And the poor creature, the sick, famished, creature writhed on 
his straw, and groaned and gasped as if for speech 

Where are Mary's salts, girls? See how Neptune's licking 
the poor wretch’s hands! Where is Mary ?” 

And at that instant Mary entered; the sick man half rose up, and 

be knew him! “ William! gracious heaven! ‘tis William" And 
instantly she was kneeling at his side, and supporting him in her 
urms, avled, as it happened, by our old friend the keeper, who had 
wen taking his morning draught in the tap. Poor William looked 
trom one to the other- 

Are you married 7” said he, with a strong effort. 

‘ Yes,” said George; ‘no,’ said Mary ; both in a breath. 

To think of my not knowing my own son!” exclaimed the fother, 
bending over him, the tears running over his rough checks. ‘‘ But 
his very mother could not have kaown him, so fond of him as she 
used tobe! Nobody would, but Mary. Welcome home, my boy! 
We'll soon set thee up again. Welcome, my own dear boy!” 

‘Welcome home, dear William!’ echoed the sobbing sisters 

But William listened to none of them. “Are you married 
was again his question. 

Yes!” said George, smiling. 

“But not to me, William! Not to me, dear William!” said 
Mary: and the poor runaway grasped her hand between his trem- 
bling ones, (Neptune fondling them all the time,) and life, and 
| health, and love, were in the pressure ; and the toils, the wander 
| ings, the miseries of his four years’ absence were all forgotten in 
that moment of bliss! 
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ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE REVENGE OF ST. NICHOLAS. 
rALt 4 
BY J. K. PAT 


Everyropy knows that in the famous city of New York, whose 


proper name is New- Amsterdam the excellent St. Nicholas—who 
is worth a dozen St. Georges and dragons to boot, and who 
if every tub stood on its right bottom, would be at the head of the 
even champi of christendom—I say, everybody knows the ex 
ellent St. Nicholas, in holiday times, goes about among the peo 
ple in the middle of the night, distributing all sorts of toothsome 
tnd becoming gifts tothe good boys and girls in this his favorite 
citv. Some say that he comes down the chimneys in a little Jersey 


waggon ; others, that he wears a patrol Holland skates, with which 
he travels like the wind; and others, who pretend to have seen him 
lat 

il 


looked upon to be entirely fabulous, because 


and Was once ac 





adopted 1 locomotive, 
But this last assertion ts 
Nicholas has too 


maintain that be ha 
tually detected on the rail-road 
st 


much discretion to trust himself in such a new-fangled jarvic 
so I leave this matter to be settled by whomsoever will take the 
trouble Our own opinion is, that his favorite mode of travelling 


is on acanal, the motion and speed of which aptly comports with 
ch But 
letain my readers with extraneous and trrele 


ity of his vracter this is not material 


the philosophic digt 


and EP will no longer 


vant matters, as is too much the fashion with our statesmen, ora 


tors, biographers, and story-tellers. 


It was in the vear one thousand seven hundred and sixty, or 
sixty-one, for the most orthodox chronicles differ in this respect; 
yut it was a very remarkable year, and it wa illed ann ni 
hilis, on that account It was said that se veral people were detected 
mn speaking the truth about that time; that nine staid, seber, and 


discreet widow d sworn on an anti-masonic almanac never 
to enter a holy state, 


husbands, before they knew what they were about; that six vener 


who h 
! 


second time into the were snapt up by young 


ible bachelors wedded as many buxom young belles, and it is report 
ed, were aiterwards sorry for what they had done; that many peo 
ple ae tually went to church, from motives of piety ; ind that a creat 


scholar, who had written a book in support of certain opinions, wa 
not only convinced of his error, but acknowledged it publicly after 
wards. No wonder the vear one thousand seven hundred and sixty 
if that was the vear, was called ar ' 

What contributed to ren ler this vear still more remarkable, was 
the building of six new three-story brick houses in the eity, and 
three persons setting up equipages, who I} cannot find, ever tailed 


in busine vfterwards, or compounded with their creditors at 


tareen in the | und It is, moreover, recorded in the annals of the 


horticultural society of that day, which were written on a cabbage 
leaf, as is said, that a member produced a forked radish, of such 
vast dimensions, that being dressed up in fashionable male attire at 
the exhibition. it was actually mi taken fora travelled beau by seve 
ral inexperienced young Ladue who pined away for love of its beau 
tiful complexion, and were changed into dafladewndillies. Son 
maintained it was a mandrake, but it was finally detected by an in 
quest of experience d matron No wonder the vear seventeen hun 
dred and sixty was called « , lis! 

But the most extraordinary thine of all was the confident asset 
tion, that there was but one gra) within the bills of mortality 
and, incredible as it may appear, she was the wife of a responsible 
citizen, who, it was aflirmed, had grown rich by weaving velvet 


But this we look upon as being 
her ( 


purses out of sows’ ears omew hat 


of the character of the predictions of almanac-i ‘ertain it 


is, however, that Amos Shuttle possessed the treasure of a wife who 
was shrewdly suspected of having establi hed within doors a system 
of government not laid down in Aristotle or the Abbe Sieyves, who 





made a constitution for every day in the year, and two for the first 
of April 

Amvos Shuttle, though a mighty pompous little man out of doors 
was the meekest of human creatures within. Tle belonged to that 
class of people who pass for great among the little, and little amor 
the great; and he would certainly have been master in his own 
house had it not been fora woman! We have read somewhere 
that no wise woman ever thinks her husband a demi-god. If so, it 
is a blessing that there are so few wise women in the world 

Amos had erown rich, heaven knows how—he did not know him 
self; but, what was somewhat extraordinary, he considered his wealth 
a signal proof of his talents and sagacity, and valued himselfaccordit 
to the infallible standard of pounds, shillings a1 nee, But thoug! 
he lorded it without, he wa s we have just the most genth 
of men within doors. The moment he stepped mside of his own house 


his spirit cowered down, like that of a pious man entering achureh ; 





he felt as if he was in the presence of a superior being—to wit, Mrs 
Abig ul Shuttle ble was, indeed, the meckest of be ings at home 
except Moses; and Sir Andrew Aguecheck’s song, which Sir Toby 
Belch declared “ would draw nine souls out of one weaver.” would 
have failed in drawing half of one out of Amos. The truth is 


his wife, who ought to have known, affirmed he had no more soul 
than a monkey ; but he was the only man in the eity thus circum 
No wonder, the year 


one thousand seven hundred and sixty was called annu abilis! 


stanced at the time we speak of therefore, 
Such as he was Mr. Amos Shuttle waxed richer and richer every 
day, insomuch that those who envied his prosperity were wont to 
sav, ‘that he had certainly been born with a dozen silver spoons in 
his mouth, or such a great blockhead would never have got together 
such a heap of money.’ When he had become worth ten thousand 4 


pounds, he lanched his shuttle magnanimously out of the window 
ordered his weaver’s beam to be split up for oven wood, and Mrs 
Amos turned his weaver’s shop into a boudoir. Fortune followed 
him faster than he ran away from her. In a few years the ten 
thousand doubled, and in a few more trebled, quadrupled—in short, 
Amos could hardly count his money 

“What ! asked Mrs 


do Shuttle, who 
never sought his opinion that | can learn except for the pleasure of 


shall we now, my dear 
contradicting him 

“ Let us go and live in the country, and enjoy ourselves,” quoth 
Amos 

“Go into the 
what Mrs. Shuttle 


with a withering lo 


! go to- I could never satisfy mvyself 


+} } . 
ut she stoj 


country 
rt, and concluded the 


that 


ped she 


mean } 


k of scorn, would have cowed 


sentence 


the spirits of nineteen weavers 


Amos named all sorts of places, enumerate d all sorts of modes of 


life he could think of and every pl ssure that might enter into the 
imagination of a man without asoul. Lis wife despised them all; 
she would not hear of them. 

‘Well, my dear, suppose you suggest something; do now, Abby,” 


at length said Amos, in a coaxing whisper; “ will you, my ony 


doney !? 

‘Ony fiddlestick' T wonder you repeat such vulgarisms. But 
if | must say what [should lke, | should like to travel.” 

‘Well, let us go and make a tour as far as Jamaica, or Hackin 
sack, or Spiking-devil. ‘There is excellent fishing for striped bass 


there 
is 
a 
swear so 


sack 


striped bass 





screamed Mrs, Shutth ‘an't yvouashamed to 
lmortal! Iw 
the Dutch hottentots 

Vile 


' ' 
iking-devil 


you wicke n't go to Jamaica, nor Hackin 


among nor to Spiking-devil, to catch 


oto! urope 





If Amos had possessed a soul it would have jumped out of its 
skin at the idea of going bevond sea Tle had onee been on the 
sea-bass banks, and got a seasor there; the very thought of 
which made him sick. But, as he had no soul, there was no vreat 
harm dote 

When Mrs. Shuttle said a thing it was settled. They went to 
Europe, taking their only son with them; the lady ransacked all the 
milliner’s shops in Paris, and the gentleman visited all the restaura 
teurs He became such i desperate connoisseur and gourmand 
that he could almost tell an « t tte j trom a gammon ol 
bacon. After consummating the polish, they came home, the lady 
with the newest old fashions, and the weaver with a contirmed 
preference of polage-a furqgue over pepper-pot. It is said the city 
trembled, as with an earthquake, when they landed; but the notion 
was probably superstitious 

They arrived near the close of the year, the memorable vear, the 

7 rabilis, one thousand seven huadred and sixty Every 
balv that had ever known the Shuttles flocked to see them, or rather 
to see what they had brought with them; and such was the magi 
of a vovage to Eur rye that Mr. and Mrs. Amos Shuttle, who had 


been nobodies when they departed, became somebodies when they 
returned, and mounted at once to the summit of 

‘You have come in good time to enjoy the festivities of the holi 
days,” said Mrs. Hubblebubble, an old friend of Amos the weaver 


and his wite 


“We shall have a merry christmas and a happy new-year,” ex 
it 














claimed Mrs. Doubletrouble, another old acquaintance of old times 

“"The holidays,” drawled Mrs. Shuttle the holidays! christ 
mas and new-vear?) Pray what‘are they ‘ 

It is astonishing to see how people lose their memories abroad 
sometimes. They often forget their old friends, old customs, and 
occasionally themselves 

“Why, la! now, who'd have thought it cried Mrs. Doub 
trouble why you haven't f tthe cooks and the mince 
pies, the merry-meetin of trier the she rides, the kissit 
bridge, and the family parties 

amily parties shrieked Mrs. Shuttle, and held her salts to 
her nose; “family partic IL never beard of any thing s thi 
in Paris or Rome; and oily cook ) shocking! and mince pies! 
letestable; and throwing open one’s doors to all one’s old friends 
whom one wishes to forget as nas possible ()! the idea is in 
supportable! and again she held the Its to her nose 

Mrs. Hubblebub ind Mrs. Doubletrouble found they had ex 
posed themselves sadly and were quite hamed. A real, centes 
well-bred, enlightened lady of fashion ought to have no rule of « 
duct—no conscience, but Paris—whiatever is fashionable there i 

ntecl—whateve not fashionable is vulgar. There is no othe 
standard of right, and no other eternal fitness of things. At least 
so thought Mrs. I le and Mrs. Dor t ‘ 

But isit possible that all these gs are out of fashion i 
asked the latte eseechingly 

Phey never were in,” said Mrs. Amos Shuttle. © For my part 
l mean to close my do nd windows on new-vear’s day, | 
determine 

® And so l Mrs. 1 lebubble 

“An unl 1 Mrs. Doubletrou 

And it was settled that they should make a combination ! 
themselves and their friends, to put down the ancient and ¢ j 
customs of the city, and abolish the sports and enjoyments of the 
jolly new vear The conspirators then separated, each to pursue 
her diabolical designs against oily cooks, mince pies, sleigh-ridings 





sociable visitings, and family parties. 


Now the excellent St. Nicholas, who knows well what is going 


on in every house in the city, though, like a good and honorabk 
saint, he never betrays any family secrets, overheard these wicked 


women plotting against his favorite anniversary, and he said to 
himself— 

* Der Blyndchap! but [ll be even with you, mejuf frow.”’ So he 
determined he would play these conceited and misled women a trick 
or two before he had done with them 
Amos Shut- 
and all their 
so that when 
their old friends called they could not get into their houses. More- 
over, they had neither prepared mince pies, nor oily cooks, nor 
crullers, nor any of the good things consecrated to St. Nicholas 


It was now the first day of the new vear, and Mrs 
tle, and Mrs Doubletrouble, and Mrs. Hubblebubble 
wicked abettors had shut up their doors and windows 


by his pious and well-intentioned votaries, and they were mightily 
pleased at having been as dull and stupid as owls, while all the rest of 
the city were as merry as crickets, chirping and frisking in the warm 
Little did they think what horrible judgments 
were impending over them, prepared by the wrath of the excellent 
Nicholas of them for at- 
tempting to introduce their new-fangled corruptions in place of 
the ot These wicked women 
inother comfortable sleep in their lives! 


chunney-corner, 


St who was resolved to make an example 


ancient customs his favorite city 


never had 


one « 


e night was still, cleay and frosty—the earth was every where 


and lo« ked just like the chost of a dead world 


irpet of snow 
| 


wrapped in a white winding-sheet ; the moon was full, round, and 
of a silvery brightness, and by her discreet silence afforded an ex 
umple to the rising generation of young damsels, while the myriads 
of stars that multiplied as you gazed at the seemed as though 


1 
thev were frozen into icicles, they looked so cold. and sparkled with 


such a glorious lustre. The streets and roads leading from the 
city were all alive with sleighs, filled with jovial souls, whose echo- 
ing laughter and cheertul songs, mingled with a thousand merry 


jingled in harmonious disso 





bells, that nance, giving spirit to the 
horses, and animation to the scene In the license of the seas n, 
hallowed by long custom, each of the sleighs saluted the others in 
passing, with a “happy new year,” a merry jest, or mischievous 
gibe, exchanged from one gay party to another. All was life, 


motion, and merriment; and as old frost-bitten winter, aroused 
from his trance 


by the rout and revelry ar 1, raised his weather- 


un 





beaten head to see what was passing, he felt his icy blood warming 
ind coursing through his veins, and wished he could only overtake 
the laughing buxom spring, that he might dance a jig with her, and 
be as frisky as the best of them. But as the old rogue could not bring 
this desirable matter about, he contented himself with calling for a 
ly bumper of cock-tail, and drinking a swingeing draught to the 
health of the blessed St. Nicholas, and those who honor the me mory 
of the president of good fellows 

All this time these wicked women and their abettors lay under 
the malediction of the good saint, who caused them to be bewitch 
ed by an old lady from Salem. Mrs. Amos-Shuttle could not 
sleep, because something had whispered in her apprehensive ear 
that her son, her only sor engaged to the daughter of 
Count Grenouille, in Paris, then about three vears old, was actually 
it that moment crossing kissing bridge, in company with little 
Susan Varian, and some others besides Now Susan was the 
fairest little lady of all the land; she had a face and an eve just 


like the widow Wadman, in Leslie’s charming picture; a face and 
un eye Which no reasonable man under heaven could resist, ex- 
cept my uncle ‘Toby—beshrew him and his fortifications, I say! 
She was, moreover, a good little girl, and an accomplished little 
girl—but, alas! she had not mounted to the step in Jacob's lad- 
der of fashion, which qualities person for the heaven of high 
ton, and Mrs, Shuttle had not been to Europe for nothing. She 
would rather have seen her son wedded to dissipation and profil 

cy than to Susan Varian; and the thought of his being out 
sleigh-riding with her, was worse than the tooth-ache It kept 
her awake ll the live-long night nd the only consolation she 





ells made such a 


As for Mrs. H ! le and Mrs. Doubletrouble, they neither 
of them got a wink of sleep during a whole week, for thinking of 
the beautiful Fre bh chal ind damask curtains Mrs. Shuttle had 

het hour iM They torthwith besciged their good men, 
eaving them no rest until they sent out orders to Paris for just 
such rich chairs and curtains as those of the thrice happy Mrs 
shit eur i wi i they kept the affair a prot und secret, each 
eaning to treat her to aa reeable surprise In the meanwhile 
the uld not rest for r the ve | which was to bring these trea- 
ures might ton ssaite Such was the dreadful judg- 
ment inflicted on t the 1 St. Nicholas. , 

Phe perplexi f Mrs. Shuttle increased daily. In the first 
place va ! she could not make Amos a fine gentleman 
I his v t | which © Wot ever have dreamed 
f lle w the } e of every thing in his house, his 

rniture win his ine insomuch that those wh« 
er ! perh ps, only ‘ ised his pretensions 
were wont r eating his venison, and drinking his 

1 Nace ‘ t to have been a tavern keeper, he 
new We } vt ke ta bill Mrs. Shuttle once over 
heard a speech of t ki nd the good St. Nicholas himself, who 
! t it t felt sorry for the mortification she 
endured ont ‘ 

Searcely had she got over this, when she was invited to a ball 
w Mrs. H e, and the first thing saw on entering the 





curtains and chairs, as much 
curtains had far handsomer 


drawing-room, Was a suit of damask 
, 


her own 


like is two peas, only the 
fringe. Mrs. Shuttle came very near fainting away, but escaped 
for that time, determining to mortify this impudent creature 
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by taking not the least notice of her finery. But St. Nicholas 
ordered it otherwise, so that she was at last obliged to acknowledge 
they were very elegant indeed. Nay, this was not the worst, for 
she overheard one lady whisper to another, that Mrs. Hubblebubble’s 
curtains were much richer than Mrs. Shuttle’s 

“QO, I dare say,” replied the other—“ | dare say Mrs, Shut tle 
bought them second-hand, for her husband is as mean as Purslev 

This was too much The unfortunate woman was taken sud 
denly ill—ealled her carriage, and went home, where it is sup- 
posed she woul 1 have died that evening had she not wrought upon 
Amos to promise her an entire new suit of French furniture for 
her drawing-room and parlor to boot, besides a new carriage But 
for all this she could not close her eves that night for thinking of 
the “ second-hand curtains 

Nor was the wicked Mrs. Doubletrouble a whit better off, when 
her friend Mrs. Hubblebubble treated her to the agreeable surprise 
of the French window-curtains and chairs. “It ts too bad—too 
bad, I declare,” said she to herself; “but Pll pay her off soon 
According!\ she issued invitations for a grand ball an | supper at 
which both Mrs. Shuttle and Mrs. Hubblebubble were struck 


dumb at beholding a suit of curtains and a set of chairs exactly 


of the same pattern with theirs. ‘The shock was terrible, and it is 


ght have been the consequences, had 


impossible to say what mi 


not the two ladies all at once thought of uniting in abusing Mrs 


Doubletrouble for her extravagance 


XY 


1 pity poor Mr. Doubletrouble,” said M 


houlders significantly, and glancing att 


s. Shuttle, shrugging 
her 
“ And so do 1,” sighed Mrs. Hubblebubbl 


ing the same 


Mrs. Doubletrouble had her eve on the ! «l ved their mor 
tification until her pride was brought to the round bw a dead shot 
from Mrs. Shuttle, who was heard to exela in reply to a lady 
who observed the chairs and curtains were very handsome 


“Why. ves; but they have been out of fashion in Paris a lon 
time; and, besides, really they are getting so common, that Linten 
to have mine removed to the nursery 


Heavens! what a blow! Poor Mrs. PDoubletrouble hardly sur 


vived it. Such a night of misery as the wicked w n endured al 
most made the dd St. Nicholas regret the judgment he had passe 
upon these mischievous and conceited females But he thought t 
himself he would persevere ui he hadt e them a sad example 
to all innovators upon the ancient customs of our refathers. 
Thus were these wicked and mise le women spurred on 

witchcraft from one piece of extray ince t ther, i 

rivalship ore Ww uy} betweon the which t! ‘ their own Lapp 
ness and that of ther ha : \Irs. Shuttles new « lave an 
drawing-room turniture in due time Was followed by similar extra 
vagancies on the part of the two other wicked women, who had con 
spired against the hallowed institutions of St. Nicholas; and soot 


their rivalship came to such a height, that neither of them had 
moment’s rest or comfort from that time forwards. But they sti 


shut their dk llv anniversary of St. Nicholas, thoug! 






ors on the ] 


the old respectable burghers and their wives, wha had held uy 
their heads time out of mind, continued the good custom, and liug! 
ed at the presumption of these upstart interlopers who were follow 

al ! 


ed only by a few people, of silly pretensions, who had no more sou 
than Amos Shuttle himself. ‘The three wicked women grew to be 
almost perfect skeletons, on account of the vehemence wit 
they strove to outdo each other, and the terrible exertions necessar 


to keep up the appearance of being the best friends in the world. In 





short, they became the laughing-stock of the t si 
well-bred folks cut their acquaintance, exce ‘ 
times accepted an Invitation to a party, just to will 


their folly and conceitedness 
The excellent St. Nicholas, findi vw they still ye 


sted in their oj 





position to his rites and ceremonies, determined inflict on them 
the last and worst punishment that can befall the sex. He decrees 
that they should be deprived of all the delights springing from the 
domestic affections, and all taste for the Innocent and virtuous en 
wments of ah ippy fireside Accordingly, they lost all relish f 


home; were continually gadding about from one place to another 


in search of pleasure, and worried themselves to death to find hay 





piness where it is never to be found. Their whole lives became one 
long series of disappointed i s, galle | nd enawine env. 
They lost their health, they lost their time nd their ad Ss In ‘ 
days of harassing impatience, their nights nights sleepless, fever 
ish excitement, ending in weariness !disappoitment. The g 

saint sometimes felt sorry for them, but their continued obstinacy 


etermined him to persevere in his plan to punish the upstart prick 


these rebellious females 





oung Shuttle, who had a soul, which I suppose he inherits 
from his mother, all this while continued his attentions to littl 
Susan Varian, which added to the miseries inflicted on his w 


ther. Mrs. Shuttle insisted that Amos should threaten to di 
ierit his son, unless he gave uy this attachment 
Lord bless your soul, Abby,” said Amos, “ what's the use of my 
threatening, the boy knows as well as I do that Pve no will of my 
own Why, bless mv soul, Al 


Bless your soul!” interrupted Mrs. Shuttle ; 


I wonder who'dtak« 


the trouble to bless it but vourself Liowever, if you don’t I will 
Accordingly, she threatened the young man with being disin 
herited unless he turned his back on little Susan Varian, which no 


an ever did without getting a heart-ache 


lone lately,” sighed the vouth, 


“If my father goes on as he has 
he won't have any thing left to disinherit me of but his affection, I 
fear. But if he had millions | would not abandon Susan.” 


“Are you not ashamed of such a low-lived attachment? You) 


that have been to Europe! But, once for all, remember this, re 
nounce this low-born upstart, or quit your father’s home for ever.’ 

‘Upstart !” thought voung Shuflle; 
He made his mother a Tesyx ctful bow, bade heaven 


one of the oldest families 
in the city.” 
bless her, and left the house. He was, however, met by his father 
at the door, who said to him, 


has not attained to; he knows not how to disguise the same dish 
when served up a second time, or how to stimulate by novelty the 
jaded appetite of his readers. ‘There is no diversity of character or 
incident—the tournaments of Arthegall, Bradamante, Arthur, Sir 
Guyon, and the Redcross Knight, are all repetitions; the same 


deadly blows” and “ fierce despight” occur throughout—there i 


‘Johnny, | give my consent; but mind, don’t tell your mother a «none of that rich humor, that glow of animation, which sparkk 
. : 


word of the matter. [ll let her know I've a soul as well as other 
peopl :’ and he tossed his head like a war-horse 

The night after this Johnny was married to little Susan, and the 
blessing of affection and beauty lighted upon his pillow Her old 
father, who was in a respectable business, took his son-in-! 


} 


partnership, and they pros} 1 so well that in a few vears Johnny 





was independent of all the world, with the prettiest wite and ¢ 
dren in the land. But Mrs. Shuttle was inexorable, while the know 
leds 
pitch of anger, and added to the pangs of je isy perpetually in 
flicted on her by the nvalry of Mrs. Hubblebubble and Mrs, Dou 


bletrouble, who suffered under the like infliction trom the wrath 


of his prosperity and happiness only worked her upto a higher 
i t I 





St. Nicholas, who was resolved to make them an example to 
posterity, 

N o fortune, be it ever so great, can stand the eternal sapping of 
wasteful extravagance engendered and stimulated by the let 


passion of envy. Inless than ten years from the hatching of the 


iabolical conspiracy of these three wicked women against the supre 

macv of the excellent St. Nicholas, their spendthritt rivalship had 

ruined the fortunes of their husbands ! entailed upon themselves 
isery and remorse Rich Amos ttle became at last as poor 














church mouse, and would have been obliged to take to the loom 

in his old age, had not Johnny, now rich, and a worshipful istrate 
of the city, afforded him and his better half a generous shelter ur 
ler his own happy roof. Mrs. Hubblebubble and Mrs. Double 
tr le had scarcely time to condole with Mrs. Shutth nd con 
ratulate each other, when their hus ! went the wav ota les! 
that is to sav, fialed for a few tens of thousa nd called theu 
creditors together to hear the good news The two wicked w 

lived long enough after this to repent of ther offence a tt 
Nicholas; but they never import nv more French curtai 

tlast perished miserably in an attempt to set the fashions in be ‘ 
Pot ‘ 

Mrs. Abigail Shuttle might have live vy the rest of her lif 
with her children 1 erand-childre \ treated her with re 
verent urt nal alle 1, now that the wrath of the 1 ty St 
Ni is Was appre sed vy her exemplary punts! ent But she 

not t over her bad haluts lech forgive her love 
ttle daughter-in-law for treating her so hi vy When she little 
eserved it. She gradually pined away; and though she revive 

t hearing of the catastrophe of Mrs. Hubblebubble and = Mr 
Doubletrouble, it was only for at ent. The remainder of t 
lite of this wicked Woman was a seri f disappointments and heart 
burnings, and when she died, Amos tried to shed a few tears, but he 
found it impossi le L supyx se, because, as his wife alwavs said, ‘he 
had no soul 

Such was the terrible revenge of St. Nicholas, which ought to 
t warning to all who attempt to set themselves up against the vener 
ble customs of their ancestors, and backslide trom the hallowed 
stitutions of the blessed saint, to wl wl offices, without doubt 
it is ing that this, his t rite city, | tr cended the of 
the t werse | eautilt ‘ \ ae | nh, tt ep 
! year V1 Ihe catastrophe of these three wicked v 
men had a w erful influence in the city, 1 uch that from thi 
time forward, n were ever Know 1 French furt 
ture Was ever used, and w in Ww hardy « to set herself 
up in opposition to the good cus of St. Nichola And so wis! 
i many happy t -vears t lmv dear « trvw el 
countrymen vl t ew! t their d t hd ends, | } 
or low, rich or | n that nniversary, wl ike hore 
| hear t! ! ! } put together I sa ing t nel 

v new-vears t lL witht! i ‘ tion, I] »mv 
yu with ac t ! iw it er ré {1 
{ st N ie , 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
ITALIAN LITERATURE, 


Tur Fairy Quee ST eR aa oA 


| 
t t it! \ | the « ter] tof ‘T 
In spl ff j I Hi 
! i ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ 
eare } t \ t there 
! i \ ib t ’ r 
whe i! es ’ } ' ‘ ‘ 
when sclos t r c seent 
exhaustible. HH t t I h poet 
like Rousseau, } ‘ ty, and was fa 
thdiousiy mice 1 te t | shen he gives fi 
SCOpM to hiss inat u « stre of thought flow 
free, then mu eloquenes ! ter ire poured out like 
ariver. Neither can allt rietie Spenser's taney compare with 
the dazzling countless we f Artost In the Orlando Furios« 
the eternal sameness of chu re ¢ its, r inti Iventures 
errant knights and trest« ‘ ‘ ellishe nd adorned with 


almost incredible variety. “To use a familiar illustration, it reminds 
one of the French cook who had three hundred and sixty wavs of 


dressing anegg. Now such a variety of poetical cookery Spenser 


dazzle in every page of Ariosto 


Spenser, then, we cannot help thinking inferior to both the Italian 


ports. Ele could not have sung of the wars of men and ange 
round the holy city; nor could he have thrown beauty and grace 
round Orlando's madness, or Ruggiero’s enchantment: he might 

2 We have tried like Milton, to “‘bid the base of heaver lee} 

‘ as tomutate Ta « full swell of harmony, orthe shift 
i tes of Ariosto’s brilliant  ‘Toean English s lar, our 
lemnation of Sy “4 seom severe; but let him remember 
that we are t vl fA t nd Tasso by Hook ny more 
tt We aret re Llomet t standard of Pope, or Shak 
eure vi tof his Fr In our " re ve Ons We 
have no idea of the tr ‘ plendor of the Itaha 
poets Never have t ‘ h from translation 
ver have v ln t / Put let us 
tu ! these r er tot l we hall 
there t es Sy t red not ‘ t ove uld 
haves ‘ 
Ihe s ect of e | Clucen i ‘ t to he 
ucce t t t t \ ID hye ! n 
t pport perstruct { th ‘ 
‘ Capped r 1 and whe t it re 
us ! ‘ f the t ‘ ti 
i 
‘ 
! 
1 
! 
i 
‘ 
“ 
ar ‘ t t ‘ ‘ t 
‘ { —_ Whe " ‘ ' 
1 iat | is tt ! 
' \ ‘ il i tt wi 
' 
't i 1 ry 1! " uy ) 4 
prowe t« fleet though not ils that can 
i t I i“ it t ‘ t i ‘ 
ha eS < el I} i | | 
’ { j tot ‘ that hy @ wast t 
please at { put t i t ks « tr ai 
\ ity | ‘ or bt ! ‘ t 
i 
thei ination 4 es re \ 1 tn ve hj i ‘ hit 
lle wl ‘ enchantment . 
int ‘ f ter sieht en the w ‘ t 

reak 1 Uy far hi tr ported t 
the er j eot I ! eve ht elpes 
the tof M ' power ea ol t hairy 
Clues | ct ‘ ‘ ! a | “v ‘ 

t 4 ' iM { . } a 
! ! our a thor to the living world of 
te ial ! l ! en them ‘ t Wel 
nel he it that 1 I W hh re ‘ ( tance 
<tween Tr . } le Gi Des] 

! ‘ il I i I ‘ with a mortal 
hia \ 
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it ‘ ! i wi i ‘ oof 
t the ta ol nature i L pressive 
t uy ! ist t with I lo not 
eclw iti eit ! Xypere cd ‘ 
l 
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i 
' 
There is little taste for fine rur cenery among southern poets 
ng Er tist revery mark and characteristic, from Sper 
ser Teve rin the cool shades and glassy waters of his imaginary 
indscaypes to Burns and Wordsworth finding 
I ke 
S every thing.” 

This is Spenser reat beauty. Hi finest passages are not where 

he describes the 1 rts of the “ dangerous Archimage,” or the 


xJventures of the knights of faery in the * brave pursuit of cheval 
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rous emprize;” but where he speaks of the scenes of beauty and! 
bliss in which his personages move—of the bowers and shades 
where Satyrane is nursed—the gardens of Acrasia, the peaceful 
retreat to which Calidore retires for the love of Castorella, and the 
woody amphitheatre where Venus and the graces dance to the shep- 
herd’s pipe. ‘This we have said is almost peculiar to our own poetry ; 
it is the voice of nature, which the refinements of southern taste 
stifle, but which in the freedom of the north, whispers in the poet's 
ear, and whose musical accents he echoes back to the world 4 


THE HISTORY OF A VERY CLEVER FELLOW. 


I Like your clever fellows amazingly; your open-browed, open 
hearted, open-handed, shrewd, enterprising characters; but as to 
I mean Yankee clever—there is an omi 
The appellation was never 


your very clever fellows 
nous emphasis in the expression, 
bestowed upon me but once, and then | imagined | could fee! my 
self losing my foothold on respectability, and sliding, like the man in 
Leggett’s story, dawn—down—down. But that’s not to the point 

Did you know Jack Easy ?—I am sure you did, for you lived at 
the same time, in the same town with him. Every body there knew 
him, every body loved him, and every body said he was a very 
clever fellow 

And a beautiful boy he was, as healthy and cheerful a bright 
eyed, rosy-cheeked lad as ever played at ball, or blind-man’s-buff. 
He was the joy of his parents, the pride of his playmates, and the 
fast friend of every human being who had ever exchanged glances 
with him, 

Jack exhibited his peculiar qualities very early in life 
child he would give away al! his marbles, and let the little urchins 





sy 


when a 


split his top; and he always treated his own gingerbread as the 
English clergymen treat their parishioners—he took a tenth part 
tle was too fond of play to be a good scholar; yet he was so 
ready to acknowledge his errors, received a scolding in such good 
part, was so kind and conciliating to his teacher, listened with so 
much patience to his “ long talks,” and paid so much respect to his 
learning, that the pedagogue could never find it in his heart to 
reform” him; so our hero, while at the academy, learned little 
more than to deseribe a circle on the ice, and add apples to the 
school fund,” by subtracting them from his neighbor's orchard 
After having got through, or rather got over his education, he 
was transplanted into a retail store as clerk, where he increased his 
employer's popularity by diminishing his wealth; the rich custom 
ers would never pay him any profit, and he had not the conscience 
to ask any from the poor; he always gave good measure, and good 
weight, and was an entire stranger to the thousand little ways in 
which men cheat their neighbors, and thereby gain a reputation for 
last, his master told him that the 


‘ profit and loss" account was becoming so 


great shrewdness; and, at 


credit’? side of his ‘ 
emall, that it would be impossible for him to retain him; yet he must 
sav, that, although he was not cut out for business, still he was a 
very clever fellow 

About this time Jack's father died, leaving him ten thousand dol- 
lars as his portion; whereupon a particular friend of his (money 
always brings particular friends,) who could feel the “ pleasures 
of hope,” as well as Campbell could write them, suggested the ex 
pediency of his employing his capital in the manufacture of a new 
article to be made by steam power ; there was not the smallest 
The offer was 


doubt of a fortune’s being realized in a short time 





accepted, the money was expended, the project failed; they went 
h upon the high pressure principle—their boiler burst, the 
manufactory went to the dogs, and Jack went to jail 

Here our hero could have enjoyed himself in meditation and soli 
tude; but not being quite as fond of meditation as Mr. Hervey, nor 
quite as much attached to solitude as Mr. Zimmerman, he was 
happy to serape an acquaintance with the jailer’s daughter He 
told her the circumstances of his life, and related what he was 
he spoke of many a “ deadly 


too mu 


pleased to call his misfortunes ; 
breach” of trast; she loved him for the “ 
and he “loved her that she did pity them.” 
had a few dollars in cash, and he wanted to cut the jail, so he mar- 


dangers he had passed,” 
Loving souls! she 


ried her. 

Although, like Mr. Cobbett, decidedly favorable to the matri 
monial state, | do not think that our friend, ‘ good easy man,” was 
sufficiently cautious in his selection of a companion. ‘‘Why not? 
you ask. “ Was she a vixen ?"—no, reader; she was gentle as a 
dove. ‘ Was she a fool? “talk like a book. 
‘Was she artful ?’’—no; she would tell all she knew, and more 
too Well, then,’ you inquire again, “ what is your objections 
to her? Why, to tell you the sober truth, she had a queer sort 
of a way of looking at the stars; of exciting her imagination with 
out refining her sentiments; of—excuse me for mentioning it—of 
taking a glass too much; there, it’s all out 

But, my lady readers, do not scorn her. 
you have been intoxicated with flattery, which is just as exhilara 


‘—no; she could 


I doubt not but some of 


ting, and often as dangerous in its effects as alcohol itself. 

* But what did Easy do ?}—did he remonstrate ?’—no; he was too 
gentle. ‘Did he get in a passion he was too kind; she 
was cloguent—he was yielding. She drank—he drank. Have 


, 


yee 
—no 


you never heard of female influence 

Her career was like that of a comet, fiery, short, and somewhat 
crooked; and she soon run out her money and her existence. 

Since that time Jack has kept an auction store, and a lottery 
office, has been a supernumerary to a playhouse, and is at present 
runner to a steam-boat. He is now at the bottom of the hill, gets 
many a hard rub, and serves many a good turn, but has never 
lost his good nature—his ruinous pliability of disposition. 


rected 


“T would rather,”’ as Mr. Hackett says, “be whipped by a salt- 
sea roarer,” be a dandy without whiskers ; a fool without vanity ; 
a Dutchman without a pipe, or a Frenchman without a fiddle, 
than a very clever fellow. 

The story is most veritable, and the moral is plain. 


H 


THE DESERTED MANSION, 
BY AUGUSTA, 
That solemn chime tells of the midnight hour— 
December's blast comes with a mournful sound ; 
Pale beams the moon o’er yon deserted tower, 
And solitude and silence brood around. 


Dark is that mansion, as though death's cold pall 
(Yer festive board and downy couch was flung; 
Wild echo moans along its lonely hall 
Which erst with music’s duleet measures rung 


From its broad casements flash no cheering rays— 
No sounds of harmony breathe on the ear— 

No social friends surround the hearth’s bright blaze, 
But all is silent, desolate, and drear. 


Oh where are now the forms I used to see ? 

Oh where the voices that I loved to hear? 
Departed—silent—gone—alas for me! 

V rapt in the veil that shrouds the parting year. 


While as I gaze on yon deserted walls 
Fond retrospection lights her sacred urn, 

And many a scene of happiness recalls, 
Too bright to last, too blissful to return. 


Though fairer forms may meet beneath that dome, 
Though gayer notes may charm the listening ear, 
Still it will never—never be the home 
Of those whom memory long will cherish dear. 





THE DRAMA. 








We must compliment the managers of all the theatres for un- 
usual efforts to produce a varicty of novelties. We trust Mrs, Hilson 
will soon appear again upon the boards which she has trod so long, 
and with so much honor to herself. Miss Clara Fisher is repeat- 
ing her charming performances. She sustained a part in the new 
piece called the Female Brigand, with her wonted success. We were 
prevented from attending the benefit of Mr. Sinclair; but learn he 
was received by a large and highly respectable auditory. 

The American theatre has brought out Mr. Butler, whose per- 
formance of Coriolanus and Virginius was not marked by any par- 
Mrs. Butler, a pretty woman and pleasing 
An indi- 
vidual, who, we understand, is an honest Hibernian, but who is po- 
litely christened in the bills Monsieur Gouffe, has gained consider 
able eclat as an ape, and, by the display of certain wonderful 
feats of agility and strength, is likely to fling the whole tribe of his 
Miss Waring, a promising young 
actress, was rewarded by a very fair benefit. She has good talents, 
and is always perfect in her part. She is invaluable in the esta- 
blishment, and we can find no fault with her except that she plays 
too much to the house ; a common error, which may be easily cor- 
We regret to notice the absence of Mr. ‘Taylor from the 


ticular excellence 
actress, Was more successful in several light characters. 


predecessors into the shade 


orchestra. 

Several attractive performers have appeared at the Richmond 
Hill; and, among others, Finn and Kilner, who, it would be super 
Mr. 
Sutton, the ventriloquist, has given several clever specimens of his 
art. Mr. Biddle made a passable first appearance in Sir Edward 
Mortimer. Mr. Field played Wilford well. We are pleased to per- 
ceive that he has an opportunity of sustaining characters calculated 
to display his talents to advantage. Hle conceives his part with 
much ability, and is rapidly improving. Mr. Russell was capital in 
Charles Surface. Le merits much praise for his enterprise as : 


manager, and his acknowledged 


fluous to repeat, are first in their respective departments, 


versatility as an actor; as a genteel 


comedian he has few equals 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

ust ’scelebrated “ Account of Cataline’s Conspiracy and the 
Jugurthine War,” is lately from the press of the brothers Harper. 
The improvements and additions which the translator, Mr. Ros 


Sart 


SA 


has made to the original, are briefand much to the purpose, furnish 
ing the reader with a sucemet continuation of the accounts which 
the distinguished Roman historian has terminated soabruptly. The 
editor of the National Gazette quotes Lord Monboddo'’s Origin and 
The work 
is nevertheless an instructive and entertaining narration, and is very 
properly embodied in the Classical Family Library. 

The same industrious publishers have a 
Sir Isaac Newton,” by David Brewster, as the twenty-sixth number 
of their Family Library. To a healthy and enlightened mind, this 
volume contains attractions rarely to be found in works of fiction 


Progress of Language in censure of the stvle of Sallust 





Besides a mass of scientific information, and several graphic sketches 
of eminent men, it places the world in possession of facts and reports 
in relation to the extraordinary author of the “ Principia,” not gener- 
ally known. 

An edition of “ Flora’s Dictionary” has appeared in Baltimore 
which is praised by the critics. 

A new annual, entitled the “ Amaranth,” conducted by J. H. Buck- 


o issued the “ Life of 


|'ingham, Esq. has heen published in Newburyport. The talents of 


the editor and the contributors are a safe pledge of something excel- 
lent. Among the latter are Mrs. Sigourney and Miss Gould. 
Several sheets of the new satirical poem have been handed us by 
Peabody and Co. It is called “ Rodoshake’s Visit from the Moon,” 
and seems from a practised hand 
The American has the following remarks respecting Mr. Knapp’s 


| Life of Webster : 


This memoir, written with a flowing pen, with an earnest ad- 
miration for the distinguished man who is its subject, and with a 


just pride in him as a son of New England, is also recommended by 


its excellent mechanical execution. It should be universally read, 
for it is the record of a career, which every citizen endued with 
equal capacity and equal industry, may run, until, like Daniel 
Webster, he becomes the boast of a nation. We hope the biogra- 
pher may be substantially rewarded by a large demand for his ele- 
gant memoir. The engraving prefixed to it is more like Mr. Web- 
ster than any we have before seen.’ 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 





A HIGHLAND ANECDOTE. 
Tue following anecdote, communicated to the editor of the Lon- 
don Keepsake, is from the pen of Sir Walter Scott. 
The same course of reflection which led me to transmit to you 
the account of the death of an ancient borderer,* induces me to add 


, the particulars of a singular incident, affording a point which seems 


highly qualified to be illustrated by the pencil. It was suggested 
by the spirited engraving of the Gored Huntsman, which adorned 
the first number of your work, and perhaps bears too close a resem- 
blance to the character of that print to admit of your choosing it as 
a subject for another. Of this you are the only competent judge 

The story is an old, but not an ancient one; the actor and suflerer 
was not a very aged man, when [ heard the anecdote in my early 
youth. Dunean, for so shall I call him, had been engaged in the 
affair of 1746, with others of his class, and was supposed by many 
to have been an accomplic e, if not the principal actor ina certain 
tragic affair, which made much noise a good many years after the 
rebellion. I am content with indicating this, in order to give some 
idea of the man’s character, which was bold, fierce, and enterprising 
Traces of this natural disposition still remained on Duncan’s very 
good features, and in his keen gray eye. But the limbs, like those 
of the aged borderer in my former tale, had become unable to serve 
the purposes and obey the dictates of his inclination. On the one 
side of his body he retained the proportions and firmness of an 
active mountaineer; on the other he was a disabled cripple, scarce 
able to limp along the streets. The cause which reduced him to 
this state of infirmity was singular. 

Twenty years or more before | knew Duncan, he assisted his 
brothers in forming a large grazingt in the Highlands, compre- 
hending an extensive range of mountain and forest, land morass, 
lake and precipice. It chanced that a sheep or goat was missed from 
the flocks, and Duncan, not satisfied with dispatching his shepherds 
in one direction, went himself in quest of the fugitive in another. 

In the course of his researches, he was induced to ascend a small 
and narrow path, leading to the top of a high precipice. Danger- 
ous as it was at first, the road became doubly so as he advanced. 
It was not much more than two feet broad, so rugged and difficult 
and, at the same time so terrible, that it would have been imprac- 
ticable to any but the light step and steady brain of a Highlander. 
The precipice on the right rose like a wall, and on the left sunk 
toa depth which it was giddy to look down upon; but Duncan 
passed cheerfully on, now whistling the Gathering of his Clan, now 
taking heed to his footsteps, when the difficulties of the path par- 
ticularly required caution. 

In this manner, he had more than half ascended the precipice, 
when in midway, and it might almost be said, in middle air, he 
encountered a buck, of the red deer species, running down the 

liff by the same path, in an opposite direction. If Duncan had 
had a gun, no rencontre could have been more agreeable; but as he 
had not this advantage over the denizen of the wilderness, the 
meeting Was in the highest degree unwelcome. Neither party had 
the power of retreating, for the stag had not room to turn himself 
in the narrow path, and if Duncan had turned his back to go 
down, he knew enough of the creature’s habits to be certain that 
he would rush upon him while engaged in the difficulty of the 
retreat. They stood therefore perfectly still, and looked at each 
other in mutual embarrassment tor some space. 

At length the deer, which was of the largest size, began to lower 
his formidable antlers, as they do when they are brought to bay, 
ind are preparing to rush upon hound and huntsman. Duncan 
saw the danger of a conflict in which he must probably come by 
the worst, and as a last resource stretched himself on the little ledge 
of rock which he occupied, and thus awaited the resolution which 
the deer should take, not making the least motion for fear of alarm- 
ing the wild and suspicious animal. They remained in this pos- 
ture for three or four hours, in the midst of a rock which would 
have suited the pene ilof Salvator, and which afforded barely room 
enough for the man and the stag, opposed to each other in this ex 
traordinarvy manner 

At length the buck seemed to take the resolution of passing over 
the obstacle which lay in his path, and with this purpose approached 
towards Duncan very slowly, and with excessive caution. When 
he came close to the Highlander, he stooped his head down as if to 
examine him more cl when the devil, or the untameable love 
of sport, peculiar to his country, began to overcome Duncan's fears 
Seeing the animal proceed so gently, he totally forgot not only the 
dangers of his position, but the nuptial compact which certainly 
might have been inferred from the circumstances of the situation 
With one hand Duncan seized the deer’s horns, whilst with the 
other, he drew his dirk. But in the same instant, the buck 
bounded over the precipice, carrying the Highlander along with 
him. They went thus down upwards of a hundred feet, and were 
found the next morning in the spot where they fell. Fortune, who 
does not always regard retributive justice in her dispensations 


osely, 
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ordered that the deer should fall underneath and be killed upon the 
spot, while Duncan escaped with his life, but with the fracture of a 
leg, an arm, and three ribs. In this state he was found lying on 
the carcass of the deer, and the injuries which he had received ren- 
dered him for the remainder of his life the cripple | have described. 
I never could approve of Duncan's conduct towards the deer in a 
moral point of view,(although, as the man in the play said, he was 


my friend) but the temptation of a hart of grease, offering, as it 


were, his throat to the knife, would have subdued the virtue of 
almost any deer-stalker. Whether the anecdote is worth recording, 
or deserving of illustration, remains for your consideration. 1 have 
given you the story exactly as I recollect it. 

a seein 
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Nert Engrarings —Three more quarto engravings will appear 
in the course of the present volume. We shall publish the first in a 
few weeks. Itis a fine portrait of WasHINGTON IRVING, executed 
on steel by Hatch and Smillie, from a recent picture by Leslie, 
which the British critics, and those at present most familiar with 
the original, have pronounced “the man himself.” This has been 
necessarily delayed for a short time, to afford the artists every op- 
portunity to render it not only an accurate likeness, but a specimen 
of the best American engraving. As it is understood that Mr. 
Irving is about revisiting this his native city, we deem the publica- 
tion of this plate a deserved compliment to him, and an appropriate 
offering to the country, to whose literary reputation he has so much 
contributed, and which he has so frequently delighted with his ad- 
mirable delineations. 





The Revenge of St. Nicholas.—-The most piquant and charm- 
ing productions of men of genius are not untrequently struck off 
in their moments of relaxation from more elaborate works. We 
have ever been delighted with the writings of Mr. Paulding, and 
esteem him one of the most highly gifted authors of which this coun- 
try can boast. There is a class of humorous essays and tales, in 
the composition of which he is unrivalled by any writer within our 
knowledge. The “ Revenge of St. Nicholas” is one of this kind ; 
and, in our judgment, among his happiest etforts. Having ourselves 
derived great entertainment from the perusal of it, we cannot refrain 
from commending it to the especial attention of our readers, particu- 
larly such as are over-zealous in encroaching upon the good old 
customs of the merry St. Nicholas. 


Editor's Study.—The tine high-spirited boy whom we mentioned 
some time ago, as being under the malignant influence of a cross 
schoolmaster, burst into our room early the other morning, and 
broke a dream that we had drawn a prize in the lottery, to wish usa 
merry christmas. All his little miniature sorrows are now forgot 
ten. His eyes are as bright and his cheeks as rosy as if he had 
never been beaten for not knowing the difference between a copula- 
tive and a disjunctive conjunction, or for forgetting that the word 
which his tyrant called tisic commenced with a p. The young 
dog has hung up his stocking, and received such lavish gifts from 
the geod St. Nicholas, that the overflowings of his delighted heart 
would no longer permit him to refrain from calling upon me, his 
trusty friend and ally, to participate in his joy. He has a magniti 
cent humming-top and a Chinese puzzle, several profound volumes 
of history and travels, enriched with wood cuts of various places on 
the globe, and their inhabitants, some admirable story books, and 
other fanciful gifts, to say nothing of liberal supplies of sugar 
plums and new-year cakes, and, putting his arms around our neck, 
he whispered the important secret with every sign of exhilaration 
that he was to have “ holiday tor a whole week. 

We remember to have heard an anecdote of a bov, connected with 
this famous fashion of hanging up the stocking, which, though a 
mere trifle, will not be devoid of interest, at least to parents. It 
seems this little fellow had committed some wickedness in the cata- 
logue of youthful crimes on the eve of the long-wished-for festival 
He did not retire to rest, however, without having suspended his 
stocking, to solicit the bounty of the patron saint of infant New- 
Yorkers, and arose the next morning to examine into the nature of 
lieht, his little brothers and 
st 


his treasures. With exclamations of de 





sisters discovered their stockings abundantly supplied wi 


thing to gratify their fancy and make their happiness complete, be 


i every 


sides encouraging notes from their affectionate and invisible divinity, 
but when he explored his own receipts, imagine his cruel disap- 
Theanger of St. Ni 


and his own ill conduct betrayed so publicly 


pointment on drawing forth—a whip 





and coming upon him 


with the suddenness and force of a thunderbolt, in a moment of 
such highly-wrought and joyful expectation, swelled his innocent 


heart nearly to breaking 


ur informant described it in a graphic 
manner, and as a scene which would have formed an apt subject 
! 


fora picture. ‘The terrible emblem of supernatural displeasure was 


ho sooner produced than the way oupe of lovely voung children 





Was struck into motionless astonishment. Their lively voices were 
hushed inan instant. The rich and glittering fragments of childish 


splendor lav around unregarded, while the hero of the tragedy, with 


the dark-looking thong in his hand, stood like a statue, his glowing 


cheeks turned to an ashy pale ess—his uplifted eyes streaming 
with tears, and giving no other sign of life than a quivering of the 
lip, anda throbbing of the heart, till he tell senseless to the floor 
The alarmed parents hastened to recover him, and sought, by con- 
vineing him that they themselves, and no angry angel, had put in 
the whip asa method of punishing him for his late offences, to re- 


heve his terrors and calm his grief; but their scheme had taken a 


strong hold on a lively and uninformed imagination, and struck more 
deeply a tender young heart than they supposed. The consequence 
was a fever and delirium of an alarming kind, and a bitterness of 
anguish which it took months to soothe. 


We trust at this season our young friends will not be troubled 
with whips, either on their shoulders or in their stockings, for we 
consider them as the rightful inheritors of most of the real merri 
ment at present afloat. Indeed, much as we talk of the several 
holidays and festivities which diversify the year, no one greets them 
with such a hearty welcome as the boys. They measure the flight 
of time by these great landmarks. ©n the first of April if vou 
find a letter, penknife, pocket book, or a check for five thousand 
dollars in the street, don’t stoop to pick it up, for just as you grasp 
at it, and think good-luck has befriended you at last, it will dis 
appear from between your fingers, and the suppressed titters of a 
troop of mischievous tatterdemallions, concealed behind a cellar-door 
or round the corner, will let you into the agreeable secret that you 
have been made a fool of. The immortal Washington, on the pub 
lication of our declaration of independence, was not more sincere 
in his gratification than they on the return of that great climac 
teric of American holidays ; and the evacuation of the British 
causes as much triumph every year among whole armies of the 
juvenile race, as it did to the sober citizens who thereby regained 
their homes. How we have mused to behold a groupe of ragga 
muffi.s, infinitely happier than so many kings, venting their 
patriotic principles in shouts and merriment, on the eighth of 
January, before a huge transparency representing the famous hero 
of New-Orleans, with a formidable broadsword in one hand, and 





leaning the other on the mane of a war-charger, of extraordinary 
fierceness, appropriately decorated with blue and yellow lamps 
Men cannot sufficiently unbend their minds from business t 
enter into the true spirit of these occasions Thev wish each 


| ; and 


other merry christmas as if they were going to be hange 
their “ happy new year” comes out as dolefully as we have seen ¢ 


comic actor on his benefit night go through a facetious part to 


empty boxes We cannot forget the cares of vesterday we can 
not refrain from anticipating the troubles of to-morrow Bills are 
crowding in—money is running out. B. G. and L. Higgin’s note 
comes due next Tuesday. Such an one has failed, and such 

stock has fallen 
he speaks the truth, that wishing him a happy new year, sounds in 
his ears like an insult. A friend of mine is afflicted with a “ lady 


intellectual,’ who acts towards him like a Nantippe. He does not 


There is not one man in ten but will tell vou, if 


pretend to be a Socrates; wish him a happy new vear, and I think 
Will Wi } le has been 


ten years courting a sweet belle about town, who gave him “his 


it not Impossible he may knock you down 


walking ticket,” as one of his friends expresses it, on christmas 
eve. When our carrier wished him a merry christmas, he told him 
to go to the d—1. 
crossed with perplexities and disappointments. 


How many are there whose aflairs are equally 
But your true boy 
is of a more untameable spirit. Set one of these adrift on the 
fourth of July, with a few packs of crackers, some powder, and an 
old pistol, and what cares he that he is to be beaten when he goes 
back to school, so long as he can contribute tothe general racket in 
the cause of freedom ? 

As for us. amid all the mirth of these times, we confess ourselves 
secretly prone to a little moralizing and melancholy It is not that 
We are infected with a spirit of narrow repining, but our mind finds | 
a kind of mournful satisfaction in dwelling upon even the darker 
touches with which the wisdom of Providence bas overshadowed the 
picture of human lite. We have seen enough of the world to perceive 
that happiness consists no mere in noisy amusement than patient, 
humility and calm meditation. It is good for us to know what we 
are, and to familiarize ourselves with the vicissitudes to which we 
are for ever exposed. When all around us, therefore, abandon 
themselves to lively pleasure, when the bleoming bride blushes to 
receive friendly congratulations, and the father of a virtuous family 
smiles as he regards the beings whom he has protected and made 
contented, an irresistible impulse carries our thoughts forward 
through the dim glimmerings of the future, and back upon the 
events of the past. These universal holidays form prominent point 
in the year, which remind us to compare what we are with what we 
have been and what we may le And we cannot but also it 
into our speculations the destinies of the beings around us. ‘The 
young stir up our fancy to conjecture the scenes through which they 
must pass, and the aged to discover the adventures they have 
already experienced. It is wonderful as we grow old how our mind 
broadens, and from the sight of a single object: grasps innumeratle 
additional ideas. We remember when the appearance of a christmas 


dinner enlivened us only with thoughts of good cheer and merry 


making. Now it is pregnant with grave reflections, and fills us 
with a crowd of moral images and pensive associations. We won 
der at the benevolent skill with which heaven has so constructe 

our race, that notwithstanding all the gloomy events which crush 
human feelings from one year to another, the great game still coes 
ovfully on—that Uthough the arrow of grief has quivered in manya 


bosom, while the earth was performing her vast annual cireuit, the 


wounds are so nearly healed. Within twelve bref months what 
} 


ravages, what fearful ravages, have been wrought by misfortune 
and death—how many are exposed to the perils of distant place 
who should now be with us—how many are stretched out in the pain 


and suspense of dangerous disease— how many have been borne t 


their last cold sleeping-place ! Who so thoughtless as to remember 
the past without reading a lesson for the future? ‘The approaching 
vear will be but a type of that which is gone. They who sit by 


our side to-day may be missed when the rolling months shall bring 


on another season of mirth, ‘There is a sweet moral in these 
thoughts. We would press it upon the attention especially of our 
youthful readers. Let them reflect upon it when passion swells 
their bosoms, and they will check the malignant lock, and hush the 
angry retort. When the reckless son wounds the feelings of his 
mother, or the impatient husband vents his ill humor on his wife 
when ungentle words rise between brother and sister, or friend and 
friend, let there come up to their faney the image of a grave, newly 
spread over the pallid face of the companion whose petty fault now 
agitates their bosom with rage and revenge. Surely the tumult of 
passion must be calmed, and they will feel the almost unloosened 
bonds of love drawing their hearts together more closely. ‘I hey will 
be more inclined to see each other's virtues than their errors. They 
will exclaim with poor Eve, shrinking from t 
Adam after the fal! 


« upbradings of 


While vet v ‘ arce one short r perhaps.) 
Betw ee “ be pve 

umd many a rude scene of domestic commotion will be spared to 
their future recollections 

As we have inadvertently degenerated into a kind of gravity 
which some may hold as treason against the dominion of the re 
nowned saint who presides over the new-vear jubilee of the saga 
cious inhabitants of this now thriving metr polis, we will close 
the article by pr nting the following epistle, only premising that, at 
least among printers, the extreme neatness of the manuscript will 
go farther in making the writer a favorite, than the most “ radiant 


eves’ and the dearest little feet” in the world 


Genxtremen--This is to let you know, that I am one of a numerove 
J] 
class of young women who have not the most distant pretensions to 


beauty. It has pleased heaven to make me plain-looking, and also to 


endue me with teo much good sense to be ashamed of a circumstance 


s0 purely accidental and beyond my own control, But while Lam 
frank to confess | am homely, 1 must be bold to assure you, that I 
consider myself possessed of intelligence, education, and an amiable 
lisposition, becoming a lady, and which I would not barter for the 
countenance of Mary of Scotland, or the far-famed Grecian Helen 
I shall pass over the poor estimation in which Ihave been compelled 
to hold many a reputed gentleman of talents, on observing him 
Waste an evening by the side of some pretty simpleton, in the most 
nonsensical discourse, to the neglect of others who could have enter 
tained 


him with rational conversation, or at least who would not 


ive treated him to such unmeaning absurdities as must afford 
the most contemptuous opinion of our sex. Nor do I write this te 
caunplain that no street coxcomb looks under my bonnet twice, nor 
that Lam certain not to be asked to dance at a party ull all the 
pretty countenances in the room are taken Pessession of These are 
trivial evils, to which I have long since become accustomed But 
there is an evil of a more general nature, into which you literary 
gentlemen have fallen. You write as if our sex were all cast in the 
mould of a Hebe ora Venus. You never address yourselves to one 
of us particularly, but we are your “ fair’ or “ pretty reader, One 
would think, by your discourses, that all the females who honor them 
selves by perusing your miscellany, were the most beautiful creatures 
in the universe, or that one who was not especially handsome you 
did not consider as a woman, or at least you did not desire to meddle 


with your paper. Pray inform us what degree of loveliness we must 


possess before we may presume to class ourselves among your read 
ers, Whom you never speak to but to compliment them for their 

radiant eves,’ their ripe, pouting, and perfect mouths,” their 
Now this is to inform you, 
radiant My 


mouth may l« ripe’ enough, to be sure, as the mouths of women 


long lashes’’, and their “ pretty feet 


that | for one am not handsome My eves are not 


ought to be who have seen both sides of five and twenty; but it is 


not particularly “ pouting,’ and by no means “ perfect,” especially 
since T have lost one of my conspicuous teeth. And my foot ia of 
such liberal dimensions, that, although I scorn to be ashamed of it, 
lam not so strongly tempted as some to curtail my Wearing apparel; 
md you will not find me sticku ut onan ottoman for any male 
slourer of symmetry to look at Iam settled in the opimion that 
mv eves could never > eT 1 ry to any stusce ptsbole youth, 
let me look up at him ever seo s enly from my reading or my 
sewing; and though divers promising personages in whiskers have 
one me the honor to take my hand in the dance, Leould never per 
ceive that they were “thrilled,” though the inexperienced might 
conclude, trom the desersptions of your secret pressures on such 
om sions, that every boarding-school miss was a full-charged elec 
tritvar i ne l was me time since reading a communication 
evel family and one or two visitors, when the allu 
ions to the beautiful reader's tender eves ar 1 pouting lips put the 
hearers to some trouble tos ppress a st le, and, till Ll ealled reflection 
tomy aid erca ew nfusion 
Pray, Messrs. Editors, use your influence with authors to abandon 
this silly stwh 1 have known a modest girl thus beguiled into 
readirg praises of ber en locks, when she had red hair; and 
:nother uttering pliments to her unshacdewed forehead, who in 
reality had no forehe tall Writers « ! learn to address 
tl els rather to w or f warm hearts and clear understand. 
nes, than to " with poulr ips ind dange rous 
adit (% t ‘ e of more sistance to them in un 
ravelling the me tan abstruse argument, and im appreciating 
1 piece of elegant timent or a sly turn of humor, than all the 
races of apy ' t h one would suppose, from your con 
stant appeals to t parts of a girl's face and figure, that a 
little foot must amazingly belp her through an elaborate essay, or a 
pair of long k | vs assist her in seeing into a pathetic descrip 
tion.—I am, with great respect, yours, &¢ Potty Plaiwway. 
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THE REGRET. 
A BALLAD—-THE WORDS AND MELODY BY JOSEPH GOULD. 
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° If you knew the rich plea-sure I feel in my tears, You 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. Stone, mone. dead und aoue Gone, gone, dead and gone, And soon will blythe-voiced maidens strav 
RP hag ES wosil itamlk send fied ' ‘To the church-yard, dank and lone! By ripened meads of wave-like hay ; 
EPICEDIUM. iliac i eke cata They tell how gently passed her breath Soon by the fields of bearding grain, 
RY JAMES LAWSON. i ‘Tw 3 in mv own loved isle, awav Hiow beautiful she lay in death' Phe husbandman will smile again; 

Gownr, gone, dead and gone A thousand leagues beyond the sea, That oa ee her all phe weep F ; Soon ah the shepherd's pipe yi revail 

To the church-vard dank and lone ' ‘That she appeared all this to me oon — = - oe eee Was sicepin Po glad | posi as on = ae Caer 3 3 
It seems to me as yesterday, I did not hear her latest sigh, ss Ge ’ . . “| ' no e = = r me on ~ note of 7 go topeg ne i 
That she who now ts sile nt clay, Nor soothed a pang, nor closed an eve, # + < os he V tle ten = K; ; oe poi a Saockataine — 

. ee ~h - , r 1} pDraver ihe iixted eye ena le Drow, Soon il aware he Ola lrd s song 

Was in heart the lightest Received no blessing, heard no | \ nd tyne Ramesh ett ence rapes yr wags sapere 

And in eye the brightest; Saw pot her grave. nor mourners there Al ! ‘ i" a ze : i seal soy | rhe 

Was in step the fleetest, Unconscious | of orief or fear sul on the “4 1 coca yt wie y stealing n all t at grow - live, or | peathe, 

And in voice the sweetest ; Of corse or knell, of pall or bier, To wake she tone a rae ary nent v eet ctr tancpanncgs heiseangthotnee = iA *s 
Health was upon her young cheek blooming, Of mourners’ grief and friends’ despair . ' apie oo tong an moar ene 9 Bat though Fi, yam SOR a ane Hower 
And flowers were in her path perftuming 1 could not know—lI was not there “1 res the summer steps, “eens where wi e the | e t urs 
Her presence was—a dream ot bliss, The stars that hid their fires from them eh rH - see uly indian —e — “ented rig tg. i] ' 
bler smile, a ray of loveliness To me decked nature’s diadem:; Remem apie plea von Paameeg Por the urch-yard, Gang and lone. 
The graces held with her their reign, Each cherished thing beneath their light Tet erm ae . 2 a *. i] ' 
While pleasure sported in the train ; Was fair and lovely to my sight o the church-yard, dank and lone 
And all of bright and pure and fair, But soon, too sad the tidings came, Gone, gone, dead and gone, = must reset No 
‘To praise or prize was mingled there bor heart to hear or lip to name lo the church yard, dank and lone! ; ” ' sn one year 
Where now are music, mirth, and tlowers, For where was she, who by my side Now soon the gentle ze pliyrs winging New su , frot cone nee 
And where the dearest one of ours ? Had bloomed of me and mine the pride? Qn laden pinions pertume bringing ment ot the pr 

Gone, gone, dead and gone, Grone, gone, dead and gone, Will watt again the breath of tlowers 






To the church-yard, dank and Jone! ‘To the charch-yard, dank and lone! And fragrancy of suiumer hours ; J. Seymour, prinier, Joh 








